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EACH AND ALL. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERGON, 
— ° 
Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 
Of thee from the iill-top looking down; 
The heifer the: lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 
The sexton tolling bis bell at noon, 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder-bough ; 
1 brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
‘The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
1 fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 


were suspended amidet the heat of party and 
political strife, and are now revived in the hope 
that our deadness may be reanimated, our short 
comings considered, and our progress in the di- 
vine life accelerated. Man 
I am sorry to find you so prone to misappre- 
hend the Unitarian faith.—For the last twenty 
years, I have been a close observer of all their 
movements, and never, never have I felt any 
radical defect in their ‘*scheme’’ of salvation. 
There may be, there are, lamentable défects in 
its professors, but itis not in the faith as I ap- 
prehend it. ‘Christ and his cross,” have been 
the theme of our pulpit performances, and of our 
social religious gatherings to consider how we 
might best attain to spiritual life. [ am sure'you 
would have been moved, roused, and quickened, 
had you listened to such appeals as I have heard, 
addressed to man as asinner, and pointing to 
Christ as “the way, the truth, end life,” through 
whom salvation must comé. Tt may’ be useless 
to multiply words when the heart is unwilling to 
receive them ;—but it is high time a better’ un- 
derstanding, or a true acknowledgment of what 
the Unitarian faith teaches, were circulated 
through your columns. I say it in sorrow not in 
anger, that it has seemed to me there have been 
ag aimed, yes, deadly blows even thrust at 
this system aad the defenders of it by those who 
| ‘knew not what spirit they were of.’’ You tell 
us that the sainted heavenly minded Ware knew 
how to preach the Jaw, but not the gospel !— 
I sometimes anticipate the great jndgment day, 
when the motives, and purity, and elevated self 
sacrificing piety, and true character of such in- 
dividuals, shall be proclaimed to the vast malti- 
tude—individuals who were as transparent as 
cay, who toiled amidst physical suffering that 
they might carry the word of life to suuls perish- 
ing in worldliness and encrusted with the debas- 
ins influences of time and sense. How many 
will rise up in that day, and point to these spirit- 
val guides as God’s instruments of their salva- 

















Bu the poor, unsightly, noisome things 


tion! Thave seen such; I have heard such 





Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
Lhe lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ‘mid the virgin train she strayed, 


Nor knew ber beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 








At last she came to his hermitage. 
Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ;— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife but fairy none; 
Then I said, *‘I covet truth; 

Seauty is varipe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burs ; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Aronnd me siood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acoras lay on the ground, 


Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of hight and &> zur; ; 


Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

1 yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


| 
} 
| 
} 











} 
‘The communication below was written by our cor- | 
respondent for the Boston Recorder of last week, bat 
that Journal declined receiving it. Its publication in | 
the Register would seem to make necessary the publica- | 
tion of the article ia the Recorder to which it refers— 
and accordingly we give it first: premising that though | 
editorial, it is understood to be not from the nominal | 
editor, but from Rev. Mr. McClure, of the Christian | 
Observatory, who improves these two channels for 
pouring out his tirades against Unitarians ana Unita- | 


rianism, and who has long silently shared the editorial | 
| 


labor of the Recorder. } 


“STIR AMONG UNITARIANS.” 


There have been of late some tokens that ma- | 
ny Unitarians have awakened to some sense of | 
their need of awakening. When their Orthodox | 
friends have told them that they ought to have | 
inore religion, they have tattly replied, that they 
had at least as much as their neighbors. Bat | 
now that this 1s asserted by certain of their own | 
prophets, they seem disposed to admit it, and to) 
seck for some means fur supplying the deficien- | 
cy. ’ . . . . | 
“Forseveral Sabbath evenings, the | nitarians | 
have held atsemblages in the Federal street | 
Chureh, which, if not held among them, would 
be call “revival meetings,’’ or meetings for pro- | 
moting a revival of religion. Judging from the 
teports furnished in the papers, these confer- | 
ences indicate a deeper feeling of deficiency and 
lifelessness, than they have usually been ey 
toexpress. This is a hopeful sign. Ministers | 
and laymen talk earnestly upon the subject, and 
utter many wholesome and necessary truth, | 
thoogh with mach of that indefinitenesss which 
must ever attend upon the vague generalities 
which form all that is positive in the Unitarjan 


belief So little does their eok+~-~ ul GOCtrine 
hele thew f= -«vu aM emergency, that they 


would even be at a loss for language for their 
rousing appeals, did they not make use of the 
evangelical modes of speech accommadated to 
their prevailing indefiniteness of sentiment.— 
They cannot long content themselves with this 
fare. They will either relapse into their former 
insensibility, or press on beyond the narrow lim- 
it of preseat opinions, into the depth and fulness 
of the saving truth of God. 

lt is to be hoped that tnis movement will gath- 
er strength, When Henry Ware, Jr. and Ly- 
man Beecher were preaching in their respective 
churches in Hanover street, the latter, as we 
have heard him tell with tears of sacred joy, of- 
‘en had occasion to gnide to the cross, those who 
had been roused \o conviction of sin under the 
Serious preaching of Mr. Ware, but whom that 
amiable man knew not how to direct to the great 
remedy fur sin. His sermons stirred up a sense 
of spiritual maladies which his instructions could 
not heal. He could preach the \aw, but not the 
gospel. He could speed the arrow which kills 
the false hope of the self righteous Moralist: but 
he could not apply the balm of Gilead, which 


tronahte piety, but who 
another denomination, as not pious—tnat 1 


meane, he is destitute of saving faith because he | 


relate their spiritual history, and I am sure they 
needed to borrow no ‘evangelical modes of 
speech” from any. There was nothing “vague,” 
or “indefinite,” in expressing their excercises; 
for the heart overflowing with love and gratitude 
at a ransomed sinner’s must, always clothes its 


population—are panpers, in a state of absolute 
beggary. As to the proportions of this wretch- 
edness in the different provinces, they give 
figures which show that in Ulster, the least pop- 
ish,the number who receivedfrelief was 2 in 100; 
in Leinster, more popish, 7 in 100; in Manster, 
still more-popish, 14 in 100; and in Cannaught, 
the most popish, 19 in 100. A comparison of 
somo of the smallest districts shows, still more 
forcibly, the relation of poverty to popery. For 
instance, Downpatriek, one the most protestant 
districts of protestant Ulster, not 1 in 100 was 
relieved last year; while in Ballinrohe, one of 
the most popish districts of the popish Can- 
naught, the proportion relieved was 42 to every 
100. The contrast is as remarkable in the 
depth as in the extent of poverty and distress, Of 
the 800,000 who are supposed to have perished 
in the late famine, the number who perished in 
Ulster who so small as scarcely to have excited 
attention; while in other popish provinces the 
horrors endured were beyond description. ]Trav. 





Wasasn Coutece. Rev. Charles White, D. 
D., President of Wabash Odilege la., addressed 
the cengregation in Brattle St. Church, a few 
Sundays since, in behalf of his institutions. He 
remarked that Wabash College, with which he 
was connected,ws situated in the Upper Wabash 
Valley, a territory of surpassing fertility,with an 
area as jarge as two States like Massachusetts. 
This beautiful valley, though but a limb of the 
Great West, has now 400,000 inhabitants, is 
rapidly settling, and will in all probability very 
soon contain millions. 

The College, for thls population, brought in- 
to existence withina few years—ohiefly by 
Eastern munificence, has now a well finished 
edifice, 100 feet by 50, and four. stories high, a 
library of 5000 volumes, a Philosophical and 
Chemical apparatas, a Minerological cabinet, a 
President, and four Professors of New England 
orgie, who, with a precarious salary of only 
about $300 each, are assiduously devoting to it 
their best energies, with the hope of yet seeing | 
it generously endowed, like Eeastern Colleges, 
and standing forth as a great moral lighthouse 
to rising millions ofthe present and coming 
generations. 

It haz already upwards of 200 students, with 
the prospect of a perpetual increase, and seems 
ooly to need the additional endowmen of some 
$ 30,000 for sustaining a competent number of 





who prosecutes this good wok! Its eminently 
practical characier must be obvious at once. 

Here is no mere sentimentalism that weeps 
over ills without trying to remove them. No 
quixotisin that adds to evils by vain attempts to 
remove them, no pampering of idleness by io- 
discriminate alms-giving, no interfe ence with 
the law that binds suffering to vice and peace to 
virtue, The great agencies of charity here dis- 
pensed are in furtherance of the divine plans,and 
all that is said and done aims to lift up the neg- 
lected and unfortunate by the powers of religion, 
education and industry. 

We-need not say how much Mr. Stone him- 
self has won the respect of our community, nor 
try to show that no men deserve more regard 
and co-operation from al! benevolent minds 
Among us, than the two gentlemen whose office 
makes them ever the friends of the friendless. 

* 


* * 

Besides conducting three religious services on 
the Sabbath, assisting in the duties of the Sun- 
day Schooi, attending week day evening meet- 
ings and superintending an evening schoul for a 
class of pupils who cannot #itend the public 
schools, Mr. Stone stated he had made 3000 
visits, attended 19 funerals, and at his office and 
home had received nearly 700 applications for 
assistance or advice. These visits embraced 
purposes of sympathy, counsel, observation and 
inquiry, and had enabled him to learo the actual 
cundition and deserts of the many applicants for 
relief. By this laborious process much deception 
had been escaped and meritorious worth been 
— From the sewing vircles of Rev. Dr. | 

all’s and Kev. Mr. Osgood’s societies, gener- 
ous donations of garments, comforters and other 
articles have been received. Timely donations 
have also been received from other sources of 
materials for clothing and of second-hand gar- 
ments. About 425 articles of wearing apparel 
have been given out, by which means many poor 
children have been kept in the public schools, a 
large number kept in the Sunday Schools, and 
many adults decently clad to attend public wor- 
ship. The severest months of winter are yet to 
come. The supply of garments on hand is 
small. Clothing, new or second hand, for both 
sexes and all ages, will be wanted. The benev- 
olent, having such to bestow, may send them to 
Mr. Stone’s residence, No. 50, Benefit street,to 
the Chapel every Saturday afiernoon, or may 
leave them with Mr. Branche, at Wheeler’s 
Exchange, near the Post Office. 





instructors above tha apprehension of ewbrass- 
ment, and securing other facilities, which might 
very 800n give the Institationa name and rank 
among the brighest ornaments of our couutry. 





[From the Gospel Herald. } 


THE MEADVILLE SCHOOL. 

















thoughts in fervent words without set forms of 

speech, What means it, my friend, that you 
should say we have need to borrow from your | 
theological dictionary, phrases to express our | 
own sentiments; How came any one sect to 
the right of appropriating expressive terms ! 
Why call one ‘evangelical,’ ‘Orthodox,’ ‘pious, 
when the same words have the same applicabili- | 
ty to another faith. 1 have been grieved to hear 
a little worldling, whose only pretensions to re- | 
ligion consisted in an attendance upon an Ortho- | 
dox church, speak of a man of the most unques- 
d to belong to 

’ 


we} 


belongs not fo us, or does not worship with us! 
It is high time this narrow exclusive spirit was 
cast out, and our judgment based upon Christ’s | 
standard, viz. ‘‘by their fruits ye shall know | 
We want a renewal of the christian 


} 


them.” 
spirit, yes, your denomination needs it, and ours 
needs it. We want an accordance of heart and 


We ought | 


soul in one joint effort to save souls. 


to have christian interchange of feeling,—the | 
coal should be taken from one altar and trans- | 
ferred to another before its life begins to grow 
dim and cold;—then we might shed ‘‘sears of 
sacred joy” that brethren of our common Father 
had come together, acknowledging an affinity 
by birth and an expectancy in death, both striv- 
ing together to be “heirs of glory.” 

In the prospect of that inheritance, how our 
petty denominational distinctions fade away! 
if you have a trath, tell it to your brother; it 
he has one, let him communicate it to you. Abuse 


him not, if he comprehends not precisely as | 


yourself;—seek direction from above to be 
guided aright, and you will soon feel no disposi- 
tion to be harsh or censorious ;—for the great- 
ness of each man’s work will appal him. The 
consideration of the world in wretchedness, and 
man the instrament of God to work in and ren- 
ovate this great field, will leave no time to linger 
over a brother’s delinqnences, nor yet to pass 
judgment upon his faith while its fruits are 
manifest that it works by Love. And by this 
test, says Christ,“ all men shall know you are 


my disciples.” 





New Cuassirication.—Rev. Dr. Baker, edi- 
tion of the Christian (Baptist) Index of Ga., 
thus speaks: 


‘**We could as soon aid in circulating a work 
that advocated Universalism, Unitarianism, or 
Mormonism, as one advocating THE MORE FA- 
tTaL ism Pedobaptism—more fatal because more 
popular and less suspected of evil. We could 
as soon reconcile it to our conscience to retail 
alcohol as retail the errors of Pedobaptism.” 


Our brother of the Congregational (Concord 
N. H.) Journal does not like this classification. 
But let him console himself that he might fal! 
among worse sinners than Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, or Mormons. Here is what he says on the 
matter. ‘ 

“What most be thought of the head or heart 
capable of inditing that sentence? Could more 
untruth be uttered in fewer words, or breathing 
amore degraded, we had almost said savage 
spirit! Such barbarian controversialists are truly 
horrible; they make religion odious in the sight 





gives life to those whom the law has slain — 
Should the minds of the Unitarians at Federal 
Street become so intensely excited as to see the 
need of spiritual religion, we are confident that 
Very many of them will never cease their inquir- 
‘*s, Lill they shall stand on the solid ground of a 
al ak orthodoxy, and rest their hopes of persun- 
son on an atoning Saviour, ani a sancti- 


f ‘ , Z . ; j 

ting Spitit, received in 8 working faith and a 
Uitlul love» {Boston Recorder. 

Mr, 


Editor of the Recorder : 
In an editorial of your Journal you employ the 
above Caption, to designate a series of meetings 
held by the Unitarians of this city on successive 
sabbath evenings, at the Federal Street Church. 
~~ in regard to these meetings,—they are 
sae @ renewal of union ;—of gatherings, 

ich were collected to discuss the great mat- 


‘ers of spiritual life some time since, but which 


of the world and themselves contemptible; but 
they have one utility; they prove that the great- 


est stickling for forms is compatible with a spirit 
common sinners would be ashamed of. . 





POPERY AND POVERTY. 


Rev. Messrs. Dill and Simpson, now in this 
country, as delegates from Irish Protestant 
churches, to solicit aid forthe furtherance of the 
gospel in poor poverty-stricken and pery-rid- 
den Ireland, are publishing in the New York 
Observer a series of ‘‘Notices of Ireland,’’ to 
exhibit the moral and physical condition of the 
country. In one of their articles, these gentle- 
men show that, as is the protestantism so is the 
prosperity, and as isthe popery so is the poverty 
of every province, county and district of treland. 
They state, in general, that as Ireland is one of 
the most intensely popish countries in the world, 
so it is one of the most proverbially wretched; 
that one-fourth of the people—that is, two mil- 
lions of the eight which constitute the whole 





| iestimony on both sides, except one. 


Brotuer Witiiamson,—Your paper of the 
ist inst. has just reached me, in which I per- 





The Chapel worship and the Sunday School 





instead of pursuing a criminal course, from 
which they found it impossible to extricate 
themselves. ‘Jt would,” said they, ‘ be a ca- 
pital thing for chaps like os.” 
_ Finding that these impressions were increas- 
ing, and that the subject of emigration was be- 
coming talked about among these outcasts of 
want and crime, it occurred to Mr. Jackson that 
he should assemble some of them in the Irish 
Free Schooi to meet Lord Ashley. He expected 
to get 100 thieves who might listen to what his 
lordship had to say, But his expectations were 
more than fulfilled. On July the 27th, his lord- 
ship went, when no Jess than 207 professed 
thieves were assembled, each of whom expressed 
his earnest desire to renounce his dishonest 
course, if it were possible. 
Some five or six gentlemen were present with 
Lord Ashley, and “it was such a meeting,” 
says one among them, ‘‘ that no one could for- 
get it to the day of his death.’ Several of the 
best and most experieiiced thieves were station- 
ed at the door, to prevent the admission of any 
but thieves. Some four or five individuals, who 
were not at first known, were subjected to ex- 
amination, and oaly allowed to rewain Gn stating 
that they were, and being recognized as mem- 
bers of the dishonest fraternity ; and before the 
pioceedings of the evening commenced, the 
question was very carefully put, and repeated 
several times, whether any one was in the room 
of whom others entertained doubts as to who 
he was. The object of this care was, as so 
many of them were in danger of * getting into 
trouble,” or, in other words, of being taken up 
for their crimes, to ascertain if any who might 
betray them were present; and another inten- 
ton of this scrutiny was to give those assembled 
who naturally would feel considerable fear, a 
fuller confidence in opening their minds. 
{t should be mentioned that Mr. Jackson had 
attempted to commence religious meetings with 
some of them, and so this singular conference 
took place with the singular preliminaies of 
singing and prayer. What was the real state 
of heart of those present while these devotional 
exercises were proceeding, it is, of course, im- 
possible :o say ; and it is difficult, perhaps, to 
pronounce on the wisdom of seeking to influence 
men like these by appeals to which they are pro- 
bably obdarate. Certain it is that they were 
deeply impressed by what was said on the sub- 
ject of emigration. His lordship addressed them 
for a considerable time, and there is reason to 
Suppose that the subject broached occupied their 





still give encouraging promise of usefulness. — 
From the proceeds of a floral sale on the 4th of | 
July, the Sunday Schoo! library has been replen- 
ished, It now contains 450 volumes of well 
chosen books. The adult library, established 
last year, has thus far anewered reasonable ex- 


| means suggested for changing their life, and 


thoughts after they had sep2rated. It is likely 
that many among them would be struck by the 


bettering both their morals and condition. 
It will be impossible, doubtless, to find a pana- 
cea which shall utterly obliterate moral depra- 





pectations. Donations of modern history, biog- 
taphy, travels, &c., will be acceptable aud ren- 


der the library still more attractive. 


The sewing class still continues to render a | 


ceive is an article signed by James Elliot, de- | valuable service to the children attending it. 


- Meadville 
Ihe writer states that the contents of | 


signed as an impeachment of the 
School. 
the article have been thoroughly examined in | 
sever@l of our Conferences.—This statement 
rather surprises me. [n the first place, the ar- 
ticle appeared in the Christian Herald, accom- 
panied with a refusal to admit any reply to it 
in the columas of that paper. Thus the scheol 
was shut out from presenting to the world its || 


rejoinder. After the article was thus published, | three hundred. 


it was designed on the part of the opponents of | | 
the School to have those a‘legations brought up 
iq. the Christian cogesag~as Niretm ude 
testiinony was on hand to defend the School, |, 
the whole subject was courteously kept out of 
the conveation, much to the regret of the friends | j 
of the Meadvilie Institution. tt 
I know of no Conference in which that arti. 
cle has been thoroughly examined, with full 
This is 
the New York Central Conference, the largest | 
Conference in the Christian connection. As it| 





the Meadville School, ifthe charges contained | 
in Ejlot’s article be strictly correct, 1 am cen- | 
surable for holding a connection with such an | 
[nstitution. 


| condition. 


sion are withheld 
Mines? th al) 


upon specific cases ; urged the necessity of a House of 


: fi | | Reformation for youth, and closed with remarks on the 
is well known that lam one of the faculty o \ seuitend Gb Glin Pounie chen aoe cineca a ten.otty.) 


{ therefore called forJan investiga- | narrative. 
| tion of those charges, in the N. York Central | that ‘we cannot approximate the extremes of 


The Saturday evening school is in excellent | °*PtTeSsing their hope for a better state of things! ciple works out bad effects, Not as visionary 
are the best of witnesses citable to prove it. | dreamers, not as mere moralizers, do we pro- 
test against the slave system; but as pulitical 
economists, as patriot citizens, as those who | 
wish to see upon their territories the most vig- 
orous and prosperous growth of men. 
were a Upas-tree which could be introduced into 
California and New Mexico, to spread a fatal 
blight through all the land, who would permit it 
to be planted there? 


| 


I: is the oldest schools of the kind | 


in New England, and has afforded means of ed- 
ucation to large numbers. 
estimate the good it has done. 
number of pupils is 107, all voluntary applicants, | form. But the presence of an outraged so- 
| Fifty applications have been rejected for want 
of room. 


It is impossible to 
The present | 


| 


Were the accommodations ample, a 
ittle effort would increase tne sohool to two or 
Care is taken to prevent a neg- 
ect of the public schools, and tickets of admis- 
from those who do or can at- | 








apitutiona... The sche 
hey are enabled to give as much instruction " 


a single evening ascan be ordinarily imparted 


ntwodays. Their services are gratuitous, and | 
heir success is their highest praise. 

(Mr. Stone, in his Report, spoke of street begging as an 
ncreasing evil; of greater suffering existing now than for- 
nerly ; recommenced a greater concentration of charity 





[Christians ' learn a lesson from the following 
Recognize and act upon the principle 


Conference, of which I am a member, at its ses- 
| sion in June last. The investigation consumed 
| nearly the amount ofa day, and with full tes- 
| timeny on both sides, The following was the 
‘result: Several charges contained in the article 


|yon have published, when properly explained, | 


| lust their force. Several charges were shown 
to be perversions, and some were proved to be 
not correct in truth. As the final result - of the 

| investigation, the following resolution was pas- 

ised by the Conference without a dissenting 

| vote. 

* Resolved, That as a Conference, we appro- 


society ‘without tightening the band which unites 
it together, and improving the spirit which 
leavens it all.” Liberal Christians! go forth 
and seek and save the lost. Go, encouraged by 
that great truth of your religion here recognized, 
that man has ‘*a moral natare stricken and dis- 
eased, but not yet ruined,”—go and “ relieve the 
pangs” of that moral natare, by applying to it 
the remedies of the gospel in the spirit of him 
who came from the Father. Go and with at- 





| bate Kiider David Millard in maintaining his 
| relation to the Meadyille Theological Seminary, 
as one of the Professors in that institution.” 
Oa this resolution, the Clerk of the Conference 
remarks: “After much discussion, in which 
Millard, Kiliot, Church, Boyer, Norton, Ward, 
| Waggoner, Stanton, and Marvin participated, 
the resolution was carried without a negative.”’ 
Boyer and Ward here mentioned are graduates 
of the Meadville School, and were very impor- 
tant witnesses in the case.—The above resolu- 
tion directly sanctions the continuance of my 
|connection with this institution, andno one will 
| for a moment suppose that the Conference would 
be understood as sanctioning my continuance 
with a dangerous, corrupt establishment. 

Notwithstanding all thathas been said, | re- 
gard the Meadville School asa highly benev- 
vlent Institution, and the best and safest place 
of resort for our young men, so long as we have 
no Theological School under our own entire 
control. In that School one-fourth part of the 
Faculty is of the Christian connexion. We have 
thus a vuice and an influence in the control of 
that institution, nor is that voice or influence by 
any means a blank, Of this { kuow what I say. 
The protection which | am enabled \o give our 
young men there, renders their attendance safe, 
if indeed it were otherwise endangered in any 
way. No Institution’in our land affords better. 
if indeed equal facilities, for the acquisition of 
the knowledge our youag preachers need, 

They are protected there against a proselyt- 
ing spirit. ‘Tuition is entirely free, books are 
furnished free, and thirty dollars a year are giv- 
en to each needy student, besides donations in 
clothing. Now if this school must be attacked 
in our papers from time to time, we ask in re- 
turn only the fair thing. Give the school a hear- 
ing. Give but sufficient space in your columns, 
and then if it does not defend itself against its 
enemies it will at least cease to complain. Bat 
that it shall be repeatedly blackened by such 
articles as the one you have given, I beg leave 
solemnly to om $0 o% 

rs for the right. 
oe DAVID MILLARD. 


West Bloomfield, N. ¥Y., Dec. 18, 1848. 








[From the Providence Journal.) 


MINISTRY AT LARGE IN PROVIDENCE. 


The anoual meeting of the friends and sup- 

ters of the Ministry at Large, in this city, 
was held in the Westminster Congregational 
Charch, on Sunday evening, January 7. After 
the introductory devotional services, Rev. Mr. 
Stone read his report, and addresses were made 
by Rev. Dr. Hall and Rev. Mr. Osgood. se 

Of the character of the report and the spirit 
and efficiency of the man whose plans and work 
it describes, we can say nothing so just and ex- 
pressive as the following notes of the report it- 


Who can read this brief sketch without hon- 





oring the institation that sustains aod the man 


tention to the spiritual interests of your hambler 
|fellow men, unite, as did the Master, a deep, 
| practical interest in their temporal wellbeing 
also. 


LORD ASHLEY'S CONFERENCE WITH THE 
LONDON THIEVES. 

We have seen Lord Ashley in many situations 
—in the House of Commons, on the public plat- 
|forms, in churches and committee rooms, and a 
| variety of places—but his last appearance trans- 
cends them all—he has made his debut among 
the felons, in a den of the worst thieves in the 
metropolis. The motive with which he went 
there was, of course, philanthropic. As a mis- 
sionary on behalf of emigration, he encountered 
the pariahs and pests of society, and held a con- 
ference with them, as Penn did with the Indians, 
proposing plans for bettering their condition, 
and exhorting them to forego their savage habits, 
and takeup with a more reputable course of life. 
Apparently he succeeded—at least for a time he 
has evidently produced a favorable impression. 
The felons listened, with decided approbation, to 
expressions indicative of sympathy, and good 
will. Like their savage prototypes, they were 
moved by the accents of a being more civilized 
and humane than themselves. Whatever may 
be the issue of their conference in one respect, 
it cannot be doubted that good will flow from the 
contact of beings so opposed in their views, 
their motives, their habits, and their modes of 
life. Wecannot approximate the extremes of 
society without tightening the band which unites 
it together, and improving the spirit which 
leavens it all. 

The attitude of Lord Ashley is almost poetical. 
It reminds us of Una among the Satyrs, or Sir- 
ena encompassed by the “salvage men.” The 
circumstances of the conference were especially 
interesting. Some thieves, desirous of relin- 
quishing their practices, had already taken coun- 
sel of Mr Jackson, who was, at the time, inte- 
rested in a speech he had received from Lord 
Ashley on the subject of emigration. Among 
them were two young men who had happily 
been induced to give up thieving, but who (having 
once lost their character) were obtaining a Jiveli- 
hood by picking up bones and rags in the streets. 
They had persevered in this, to them self-deny- 
ing course, for some time, and a great change 
had been effected in their habits and practices. 
As Mr. Jackson’s mind was occupied with emi- 
gration, he asked one of them, ‘‘ How should 
you like to emigrate?” His answer was, ‘| 
should jump at it!” As Lord Ashley was 
about to perambulate the district with Mr, Jack- 
son, in the course of a few days, and as Mr. 
Jackson mentioned this to his visitors, it became 
a subject of conversation with the fraternity. 
Subsequently, in consequence of what then tran- 
spired, Mr. Jackson was sent for by a number 
of thieves living in a court called Blue Anchor- 
Yard. He went, and they expressed themselves 
extremely desirous to know whether any hope 
could be held out of their obtaining an honeat 








livelihood, however humble, in the colunies, 


vity ; but how much of the vicious habits of the 
masses are referable now to an overcrowded 


come, and the whole world has come, within a 
few years, to a new view of this whole subject. 
But at the present moment, the demand here 
has taken a particular form. A determination 
has very plainly manifested itself in this nation, 
within a few months past, that there shall be no 
further extension of the slave system upon our 
territory. We believe that, effectively, the bat- 
tle for free soil is already fought, and the vizto- 
ty won. We rejoice at it, more than we rejoice 
at any public event within our memory. Wheth- 
er we are right or wrong, the impulse of our 
whole heart is to say, We thank God for it! 

; We rejoice at it, and we give thanks; but it 
is In no spirit of unkindness to our fellow-citt- 
zens of the Southern States. We respect maoy 
of them, whom we know. We believe them to 
‘be perfectly sincere and conscientious in the de- 
fence of their system. But they must allow us 
to be sincere too, and conscientious. We be- 
lieve that enslaving men is substantively a 
wrong. We cannot get over, nor around, nor 
away from the conviction, that it is a wrong, 
whieh, instead of being extended, should be ex- 
tinguished as fast as possible. We believe that 
it ls a wrong to human natusey—that it is-2 
wrong to man as man. What is to man as an 

animal, we will not now ask; whether it feeds 
and ciothes him well, whether it makes him 

comfortable, whether it allows him to be joyous 

and sportive, or how ofien it visits him with 

stripes, gashes him with wounds, sends blood- 
hounds to pursue him like a dog or a wolf, we 
will not ask. Human slavery isa wrong to the 
nature that it takes effect upon. It mistakes 
and maltreats that nature, © 

There stands a human being ;—may his mas- 
ter cultivate his faculties as he would those of 
his child? By no means: it will never do; he 
would be no longer a slave. Slavery, then, de- 
nies to this nature its inherent rights, denies its 

progress, commands it to stop, to stand still,— 

will not, does not, dares not permit it to rise. 

Why, let me ask any man, the stoutest defen- 

der of this system,— Would you thiok it right 

to enslave the poorest, meanest, most imbecile 

white man that lives in the next cottage? 

Would you think it right, right before God, to 

seize him, or buy him, and sel! him, and sell his 

wife and his children, and their posterity for 

ever afier, into hopeless bondage! The answer 

is, No. The conscience of all the world says, 

No. What theut Can the complexion of a 

skin—whitened by a Northern sky, bronzed by 

an Indian clime, or blackened beneath the heats 

of Africa—-make all this stupendous difference 

between right and wrong,—make that to be just 

under one shade of color, which under another 

wonld be infinitely unjust '~—Is this the ethics of 
the slave system,—that a brand or a chain upon 

a white skin is a heinvus wrong, to make all the 

world cry out with indignation, and that a brand 





population. One thing is plain; the distinct, 
connexion of the latter with the former as cause 
and effect; and the thieves themselves, 


while | 


Many of these men, making allowance for the | 
charm of novelty and the influence of others, 
were, doubtless, sincere in their willingness to 


ciety prevents the reclamation of those who 
have transgressed. To such, emigration would 
be, indeed, a boon, opening an honest means of 
livelihood, and relieving the pangs of a moral 
nature, stricken and diseased, but not yet ruined. 
For some even of those living there is hope, 


but there is sti i 
bat there ie roilill a higher, more abundant pro 








THE MASS. LEGISLATIVE TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


This Society for 1819 was organized at the 
State House. last evening. The meeting being 
the seventeenth anniversaty of the society, 
was called to order by S.C. Allen, Esq., 
second Vice President, and opened with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Neale, Chaplain of the House.— 
The following offizers were then unanimously 
elected: 

George N. Briggs, President. 

John Reed, Samuel C. Allen, George S, 
Boutwell and Amasa Walker, Vice Presidents. 

Thomas Gill, Recording Secretary. 

Henry C. Clark, Corresponding Secretary | 
and Treasurer. 

Benjarhin P. Richardson,E. M Wright, John 
Chapman, John 8. Sleeper, Giles C. Kellogg, 
N. P. Banks, Joseph Mitchell, R. H. Williams, 
and John Z. Goodrich, Executive Committee. 

In taking the chair, his Excellency thanked 
the members of the Socie.y for the honor they 
had conferred upon him, and extended his re- 
marks for near'y an hour. He spoke with much 
feeling, and to the point. He said, we had 
every encouragement to labor in the cause of 
Temperance. It was advancing. Complaints 
of its retrograde movement came not from true- 
hearted Temperance men, for they saw the 
cause to be onward. He dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of signing the Pledge, for exampk’s sake. 
He called upon the Representatives, as legisla- 
tors, to sign itand keep it. It was a duty they 
owed to their constitutents and to the State.— 
He introduced the recently published account 
of pauperism in the State, showing that 10,000 
paupers were supported at an expense of more 
than $200,000, the sole cause of whose poverty 
is Intemperance. He introduced other startling 
facts, and in view of them made a most thrilling 
appealto the framers of laws. He said he 
would put the question to their consciences, 
**Will you patronize a public house or any other 
place where intoxicating liquors are sold? Will 
you be seen drinking 1n a Boston hotel!’’ 

His Excellency was followed by Lieut. Go- 
vernotr Reed, who expressed it as his opinion 
that the Temperance cause was never more pros- 
pores than at present. He appealed to the 

epresentatives, who legislate against crime, tu 
act against this cause of three-fuurths of all the 
crime. 

Next followed Amasa Walker, Esq, who 
made some remarks on the responsibility of the 
Legislative body in regard to this cause ; and 
closed with some remarks on the License Ques- 
tion. Mr. Walker stated that he once had the 
pleasure of signing Father Matthew's Pledge, 
and that the number of his certificate was 5,365,- 
283. 

Deacon Grant was called upon to make the 
closing remarks. He spoke of some affecting 
scenes that he had witnessed during the day, 
connected with families reduced to poverty by 
Intemperance. 

The meeting was one of the most interesting 
the Society ever held. Its members, at the 
commencement of the session, never numbered 
so many, and the prospect is, that the present 
seasen will be marked by more interest in the 
Legislature on the subject of Temperanee than 
was ever manifested before. The subject of a 
State Temperance Convention was introduced, 
and Jaid over tothe next meeting for action. 
Adjourned, to meet again in two weeks. [Trav- 
eller. Jan 18, 








THE CRISIS OF FREEDOM. 


Extract from an eloquent article in the Chris- 
tian Examiner for January, 1849, entitled ‘The 
Crisis of Freedom in the Old World and the 
New,”’’ by Rev, Orville Dewey, D. D. 


In the opening of this discussion we remarked 
that there were certain questions which deeply agi- 


or achain upon a colored skin is a righteous and 
lawful mark and badge? 

This is the strong ground of the ‘Free Soil”’ 
argnment, but this is not all. The wrong prin- 


If there 





Slavery is that U pas-tree. 
Tt is a blight to industry, making it a degrada- 
tion: itis a blight to the very soil, exhausting 


its fertility ; it is a blight toythe general educa- 
VORS we «cew~ wow a - onieeeen 


a blight to the whole internal "activity and me- 
chanical genius and commercial prosperity of 
any people. Why, one of the strongest pleas 
for the occupancy of a new soil is, that the old is 
worn out. It is said, we know, that the torrid 
zone cannot be cultivated by any but black men. 
Suppose it were trae, is that an argument for 
making them slaves? But we doabt if it be so. 
We do not believe there is any region in which 
white men caunot be acclimated, and accastom- 
ed io toil. Are the people of Brazil and Hin- 
doostan and Siam black men? And even if the 
burning line bronzes the complexions of men as 
they approach it, is that, we repeat, any reason 
fot making them slavest Do the free and fierce 


and on the simple footing of a preference of the 
slave system, wil] lay itself under the ban of the 
whole Christian world. We should not wonder 
it some civilized netion should refuse to send 
embassadors to it.” We should uot wonder if, 
by others, the {very courtesies of private life 
should be denied to its citizens. The reproach 
of which they now complain would gather inte 
a weight of universal reprobation, that would be 
enough to crush down any people. They may 
resent the suggestion now, they may say they 
are sufficient to themselves ; but no family, no 
community, 60 nation, can long stand against 
universal scorn and indignation. ‘The inhab- 
itants of such a country would gradually forsake 
it; or they would go down in self-respect, in 
virtue, in character, as certainly as there are 
laws of the social world that bind them in com- 
mon with other men. 

These are painful things to say ; but, inco 
mon with many other cousiderations, they ™- 
suade us that there will be no dissolution of Per- 
Union. Itis painful to them; bat, on such a sub-- 
ject, free, frank, plain words are to be spoken. 
The true courtesy between honest and honora- 
ble men is perfect and iearlesmsincerity. If we 
had brothers of our own blood in the South, we 
should say this to them. We should say, ‘You 
cannot separate from us; you cannot arrange 
any feasible plan of separation, and you would 
bring upon yourselves the deepest injory and 
dishonor before the whole world, if you could.” 

We say dishonor before the world. There is 
no doubt about that. But we mind not mainly, 
inthis matter, what the world says, what the 
world calls dishonor. We stand upon the 
ground ofeternal right. Freedom is our natare’s 
birthright. Where isthe man on the face of 
God's earth who will say, that for the slave to 
break the chain which binds him, and to flee 
from it, is an unworthy deed,—is forbidden by 
nature’s law’ Nowhere. The voice of all the 
world thas adjudges slavery to be a wrong to 
humanity. Freedom, we say, is our nature’s 
birthright. We are “called to liberty’ by the’ 
voice of Heaven,—and now, emphatically, of 
earth also. A cry has gone through the world, 
saying, ‘Up, and demand jnstice! Up, and be 
free!’ Justice! Empires are shaken, thrones 
tremble, kings grow pale at that word. Justice! 
| It is the stability of the aniverse; it isthe throne 
| of Heaven; it is the guardianship of the world ; 
| it is the law of all time; it is the empire of eter- 
‘nity ! 

If we have detained our readers long, the im- 
portance of the subjects upon which we have 
been engaged must be our apology. This is a 
time for clear, discriminating, fixed, and firm 
opinion and decision, Never were the moral 
elements of the world in such commotion as 
now; and they are all tending to one point,— 
the enfranchisement of humanity from all un- 
just bonds. Freedom! the moralist's, poet's, 
sage’s theme in all ages, we do not yet know, per- 
haps,how precious is this boon to our very nature. 
No commendation, no boagting, can tell or ex- 
plain whatitistous. Free speech, free thought, 
free action! Speech, thought, action, are no- 
thing without this living element. Friendship 
is free, and retired life is free; and leisure after 
success is free; and more than half the charm of 
them lies in this, Whatever befalls us, what- 
ever calamity, affliction, or sorrow, O, let us be 
free: Putnomanacle upon our hand, put no 
dogma in our head, put no superstition in our 
heart. The trees wave in freedom on the hills ; 
the streams flow in freedom; beast, bird and in- 
sect are free; the creation is the theatre of free- 
dom: shall man_ sigh in it, as a dangeon-slave * 
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tice,—bond to the infinite Rectitude; bat that 
bond is perfect freedom. 





COLORED MEN’S CONVENTION IN 
OHIO. 


A Convention of the Colored Freemen of the 
State of Ohio has been in session in this city 
for several days, and is numerously attended by 
respectable and intelligent men from all parts of 
the State. It was organized on Wednesday, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church on Long street, 
by the appointment of Charles Langston, Esq., 
of Chillicothe, as President, with the usual num- 








elements, as they sweep around, write slave 
upon the brow which they have darkened ? 

No, comptexion is not the brand of servitude | 
even in the slaveholder’s estimation. It is de- | 
scent from the slave mother, even though her | 
children be almost as white as their master. It 
is not nature’s direction, but arbitrary enact- 
ment, that makes aslave. It is “local law.” 
Aad it seems to us that it would have been mach 
wiser for the slaveholder to have said that the 
law established a relation, rather than a tenure,— 
a certain relation between him and the slave, 
like the old serfdom, rather than property in 
man. A human being to be property! com- 
modity, chattel, implement! Universa! human 
nature cries out upon it with abhorrence. The 
idea is not tenable, not tolerable, hardly conceiv- 
able. No, it is a relation established by arbitra- 
ry, particular, local law. The slaveholder is 
estopped by all natural law from arguing that 
he has just as good a right to carry his slaves to 
the new territory as to carry his horse or his 
plough or his cotton-mill. 

But here is ths trouble. If the planter were 
forbidden by the government to carry a certain 
machine for packing cotton to the new territories, 
because it was known to injure the fabric, doubt- 
less he would be offended. But it is a very 
different kind of offence that he takes at being 
furbiddeu to carry his slaves there. What is 
this difference? Why does this latter prohibi- 
tion, or the proposal of it, awaken such a pecu- 
liar sensibility? It is that the refusal is put on 
moral grounds. It is our fixed conviction that 
slavery is morally wrong, that makes our posi- 
tion sv exasperating to the peop!e of the South. 
They say, ‘‘ You proseribe us Y the proposed 
law. You eessil our character. You say that we 
have among us a practice so bad that it cagnot 
be tolerated. Then we must be bad men. We 
cannot submit to this!” For our own part, we 
are painfully sensible to this bearing of our posi- 
ton and our argument; to their bearing upon 
many excellent, honorable, and Christian men. 
But we must say, that the fault is not ours. 
We have taken no new ground upon this matter 
of slavery. It is they that have placed themsel- 
ves in a new and a wrong position. Pressed by 
attacks from the North, and indeed from the 
whole civilized world, and led on by an eminent 
statesman of their own, they have ,forsaken the 
old defensive ground, and assumed the Offensive. 
They have forsaken the ground which their and 
our fathers held,—that slavery was a system en- 
tailed upon them, and from which they could 
not immediately free themselves,— and they 
boldly maintain that it is amost excellent, a most 
admirable, a most Christian institution, and 
ought to be permanent ; that it is perfectly just 
and right to buy and sell. men like cattle in the 
market, and to hold them in bondage for ever. 
It is this that has brought us into direct, moral 
collision as opposing parties. 

Who shall yield? It is a solemn and momen- 
tious question. We cannot., If they will no:,— 
it the Southern States choose to break off from 
this republic, and to set up a confederacy for 
themselves,—there are two things, we think, not 
to meation others, which are to be commende 
to their very serious consideration. First, it has 
been very well asked, Which of irene, Denies 
will consent to be border States? Will 3 
and Kentucky, or will North a higher 

nessee? They must build a wall far pr 
than the Chinese wall, or they cannot keep their 





tate us at home. It is, indeed, a part of that great 
movement in men’s minds which pervades the 
whole civilized world. Abroad, men ure de- 
manding more freedom for themselves. Here, 


we are demanding it for the slave. We have 


i but to 
slaves a month, The bondman will have 
an imaginary line, to cross & field, or to 


, aa respectable.— 


ber of Vice Presidents and Secretaries. 

On Thursday evening, pursuant to permission 
obtained for that purpose, the Convention met 
in the Hall of Representatives. The meeting 
itself, aside from the unusually interesting na- 
ture of the exercises, is an incident in our histo- 
ry well worthy of reflection and remark. The 
colored man has been allowed to come up, with- 
out insult and without reproach—to enter into 
a place hitherto deemed sucred to the white 
man alone; and standing there to plead his right 
to be deemed a man and a brother, and to 
claim a community of interest in all that apper- 
tains tohumanity—to say ‘our God,’ and to 


‘beg permission to say ‘our country.’ 


A prepared address was delivered by Wm. 
H. Day, 2 young man from Oberlin, upon the 
subject of the grievances which the colored peo- 
ple of the United States—both in slavery and 
emancipation—suffer in comparison to those 
borne by the fathers of this Republic, under 
the rule of Great Britain, before the Revolu- 
tion. The parallels drawn between the two 
cases, were extremely striking and forcible, 
and for beauty of composition and propriety of 
delivery, the oration would beara comparison 
with the labored efforts of men of far greater 
fame and of far higher pretensions. 

After the close of Mr. Day’s address, the au- 
dience was agreeably entertained by a speech 
from John M. Watson, of Cleveland. Mr. Wat- 
son announced himself as a native born citi- 
zen of Virginia—the land of Washington, and 
a ‘self emancipated slave.’ He thought he 
might recommend bimself and_his remarks to 
the Democrats present, by the fact that he was 
born upon the same soil, and had breathed the 
same air that blew over the same hills with 
Thomas Jefferson. An emigrant froma sister 
State, he came here to begas a boonthe bestow- 
al upon him and those who were in his situation, 
of those privileges which were freely granted 
as a right to the emigrant from Ireland or from 
Germany. He went into an examination of the 
black laws—their constitutionality, and their Je- 
gal and moral effect. They work, he said, de- 
gradation to the black and yore to the white 
man. If they area dead letter, why leave 
them as monuments of the barbarism of the 
past; if they are a living law, interpose to pre- 
vent the horrid injustice of which they may be 
made the instruments in future. , 

The address was a strong and a good one, 
and was enlivenee by sparks of genuine wit, 
which elicited frequent and tumultuous i. 
The speaker himself was an evidence what 
a soul can do, even under a pressure of — 
ordinary difficulties. In his case it has made a 
man. ; ei 

‘ng was enlivened by some fine sing- 
Misia or emt model of all that was decorous 
pe | Columbus State Journal, Jan. 
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Tur Famiy Arrecrion or CuristiaNiTY; 
The Christian sentiment of affection towat 
those whom we believe to be sharers — ve hw 
the hope of eternal life, and fellow-pi'gm oe 
through an unfriendly land to te 0 Te A 


peace and joy, is of a liar ki tke do. 
near analogy to the love that 
mestic relation. ‘The gospel #0 opene ve hear 


round of intimate 
pa start at coe foe fo hvow each other in a 





ill be free. Next, the 
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republic, that 








ewe io altogether peculiar to Christian- 
ity. [lease Faylor. 
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GOD WITH THE AGED. 


This is the title of a ‘“Sermon preached to the 
First Church, Jan. 7, 1849, the Sunday after 
the death of Hon. Peter C. Brooks, by N. L. 
Frothingham, Paster of the Church.” The ut- 
terances that fell from thejlips of Dr. Frothing- 
ham on this occasion, were such as he felt called 
on to make from the promptings of the two-fold 
filial and pastoral relation which he sustained to 
the deceased. ‘They were eminently appropriate 
to the occasion. It is a filial tribute to worth 
that shall not seon be furgotten, and a sermon of 
consolation frum the preacher’s heart. The title 
of the sermon carries consolation with it, and 
there is a suothing melody in the text which we 
seem to hear as an undertone throughout the 
sermon—“And even to your old age I am the 
same; and even to hoat hairs will | carry you. 
I have made, and 1 will deliver you,’’ Isaiah 
xlvi. 4. 

The recent tribute to Mr. Brooks in the Reg- 
ister from another filial hand, perhaps renders 
unnecessaty any further delineation of his char- 
acter—though this of Dr. Frothingham’s might 
be regarded as eull another inscription on anoth- 
er side of the monument raised to departed worth. 
We quote the concluding portion of the sermon, 
and would only add that when we called it a ser- 
mor of consulativn, we meant not fur the bereaved 
alone. Dr. Frothingham in the sermon before us 
extends to the aged an arm that has been taught 
by use how to give grateful suppoit, to “every 
new descent to a lower stair’? which they shall 
make, “in the way now near its end.”’ 

Another stage of that life has now been pass- 
ed; and let me show him to you once more.— 
He is stricken in years. Stuicken. Not sorely 
aud paiatully,—not disparagingly and shamefu'- 
ly. But ature, and not he, shows signs of 
drooping. liseye isdim. His steps are strait- 
ened, His acuve power is departing from him. 
{t is nut by violence. It is not by disease. He 
is only marked, that he may be called for. If 
he was slow to acknowledge this, he had pre- 
pared hunself for u, and met it with a smiling 
constancy, His brave and cheerful spirit did 
not forsake him. His self-poise did not tremble. 
He remained consistent in every thing as before. 
tis love for those nearest to him took even 
warmer expression. Ile presented a beautiful 
image of what the decline and lust term of a vir- 
tuous life can be. ‘here was not a moment of 
regret, Or repining, Or uneasiness, or discontent; 
not a touch of the moroseness that is said, though 
I do not believe it, to darken usually alung the 
track of age. With an unrufiled, unclouded se- 
reuity, but with a lively aitention, he took an 
interest in the course of affairs that was going 
on ata distance from bim or around him, and 
that was svun for him to be nothing. 

He was now cunstrained to give up his atten- 
dance on these public vilices of religion, which 
he held in the must sacred honor, on which he 
had always waited with the most assiduous de- 
votion, and in which he had taken the sincerest 





spirit, agreeably to the precepts and tenor of the 
gospel of his Son. It is whether we eat or 
drink,or whatever we do, to do all in accordance 
with the will and glory of God. Yet under 
whatever degree of light, wherever this service 
is rendered according to the light received, there 
is a child of God—even as the apostle Peter 
said, ‘‘In every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.’ 
Spiritual religion is the life of God in the soul 
of man; or, which is virtually the same thing, it 
is Christ living in the soul. The life of Christ 
is the life of God—and_ this the life of love and 
holiness; fur God is love. Christ lives in the 
soul, as he is formed there the hope of glory ; 
and he is furmed there as his image is formed 
there. He is formed there, according as he is 
reprodiced in the soul the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person—in a word, in proportion as his spirit of 
love and holiness, which is the spirit of God, 
reigns in the soul. No other substantial hope 
of glory exists than Christ formed in the soul, 
and expressed in the life, by his spirit of right- 
eousness and true holiness; for it is written, 
** without holiness no man shall.see the Lord,” 
Spiritual religion being Christ formed in the 
soul, how shall he be formed there' How 
quickened and cherished theret He is formed 
by that faith in him as the Son of God, which 
accepts him as ‘sent to bless us in turning us 
every one from his iniquities,”’ and which hears 
and obevs his voice, ‘‘ Be ye reconciled unto 
God:” that faith which, believing his assurance 
of pardon on repentance, turns and says, **] will 
arise and go unto my Father, and say, Father I 
have sinned,’’ and which influences thenceforth 
to filial obedience. He is formed by that faith 
which imbibes his spirit asthe spirit of the 
Father; which, receiving him as the Son of 
God, and appreciating his services, and perceiv- 
ing the divine beauty of his spirit and life, 
worketh by love. There goes forth from him,— 
we beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord,—a divine influence, the spirit of the Lord, 
by which the soul is transformed into his like- 
ness. (2 Cor. iii. 18.) Here is “a working faith 
and a fruitful love,’’ but none of the human de- 
vices of resting hope of salvation on Christ's 
having made satisfaction to the law in man’s 
stead, or of a Triune God, and a personal Holy 
Spirit contradistinguished from the Father and 
the Son. 
Christ thus formed in the soul, he is cherish- 
ed there first by the same means by which he 
was formed, and secondly and maivly by obeying 
the promptings of the indwelling spirit to a life 
of practical righteousness and holiness. And 
shall we say at this point, here is one of the 
dangers of conference meetings to be guarded 
against. They sometimes tend to the substitu- | 
tion of mere sentiment and feeling for life. In- | 
dividuals who goto them are sometimes satis- | 
fied with the mere indulgence of spiritual emo 











delight. But the faith of that religion glowed | 
mildly in his breast. ‘The temper of that relig- | 
ion was abundantly manifesied in the meek fruits | 
that it bore; in the fervid gratitude with which | 
he surveyed the past, aud acknowledged his | 
Surrounding mercies; and in the manly submis- | 
sivn with which he continued to go on whither | 
it might please God. ‘The assurance of the 
text was never made a more blessed reality to 
any human being than it was to him: “Even to 
your old age lam the same, and | will carry 
you; I have made, and 1 will deliver you ”’— 


Yes, that heavenly presence went with him, humbly with God, Let}: be considered too, that | Street installation? 


and gave him peace, 

Ween he became more closely shut in, and 
more heavily encumbered with the weights that 
cannet but press upon the failing frame, 
all that you saw of him was just what it had 
ever been. He did not speak or do any thing 
unworthy of himself, or uniike himseif. Age 
moves on by successive platforms, rather than 
over an inclined plane. Every new descent to 


tion. A false standard of piety arises. He 
who manifests the most emotion and fervor, is | 
sometimes esteemed the greatest saint; and he 
who seems deficient, who cannot speak or pray 


— 


closed, seemed to look up in agony for him to 
say more. He turned round, himself deeply mov- 
ed, and entreated Dr. McDowell who was in the 
pulpit, “‘ Brother McDowell, do say something.”’ 
The latter arose, and with the first sentence 
from his lips, “Thank God, the great day of his 
wrath has not yet come, ’—that mute,statue like 
congregation were dissolved in tears. Accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the Recorder and the 
Watchman, the preacher above alluded to ‘‘could 
preach the law, but not the goepel’’—an infer- 
ence which not a few both South and North 
would be very swift to deny. 





UNITARIANISM AND UNIVERSALISM. 


The following in the Independent, from its 
Boston correspondent, seems to us to demand a 
notice: — 

“CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 

The Christian Register, in quoting an article 
from The Independent on the relations of Unita- 
rianism and Orthodoxy, and in commenting »pon 
it at length, takes occasiou to accuse us of injas- 
tice, as well as unkindness and disrespect, in the 
account we gave of the Hollis street installation. 
We and others are charged ‘‘with misrepresent- 
ing and earicaturing that installation, and with 
insisting on committing Unitarians to opinions 
which they do not entertain, nor even the Pastor 
of Hollis street entertains.” This is the first and 
only expression of opinion we have met with 19 
that paper in reference to this installation. We 
had supposed, from its silence, that it had no 
sympathy with the actors in that transaction, or 
that, at leastyit was not prepared to defend it, if 
not permitted to oppose it. But 1f we and others 
have misrepresented the affair, and they can 
show it, their silence can hardly be reconciled 
with a Jove for the truth or the honor of their 
own cause. And if they choose io maintain thei 
silence, it surely comes with a bad grace from 
them to complain of injustice and unkindness.— 
We have nothing to say in conclusion, save that 
we believe our account to be taithful and just, 
and that the inferences we drew on that occasion 
are rather strengthened than weakened by the 
course pursued by the Register.” 


It is a very general practice of the religious 
press, and of none so much so as that which 
assumes the name of ‘‘ Orthodox ”’ and ** Evan- 
gelical,’’ to throw out its misrepresentations 
freely under the name of facts, and its misstate- 
ments of doctrine under warrant of being the real 
views entertained, and, if the aggrieved persons 
from whatever motive shall decline to reply to 
them, to insist on silence as acknowledgment, or 
to take the fact of their not having been denied, 
as proof of their truth. It was a saying of 
Burke, when urged to reply to certain false ac- 
ceusations, ‘If | cannot livedown such contempt- 
ible calumnies, I shall deign to notice them in no 
other way.”’ A greater than Burke, or than 
any son of man, has set a ye: higher example of 
silence under false impeachment, We leave it 
to the Christian reader to decide, how far the 
correspondent of the Independent maintains the 
spirit of that great Exemplar in assuming the 
position which he does in the paragraph above. 
We confess for ourselves, that more than once, 
in meeting misrepresentation with a denial, have 
we felt how far short we come of the calm self- 
command, how far we stand below the sablime 





with fervor, or who may not attend the conte-} 
rence meeting, is considered cold, and stupid, 


j 


| and dead. Let it be considered that one may |thovgh we know nothing in his religion that 
be constitutiocally of calm temperament, and yet | forbids reply to misrepresentation. 


a truly godly man. He may not pray or exhort, | 
but he may do justly, love mercy, and walk 


| neither fervor nor zeal j@epiritual religion, but 
love and holiness, and that aman may have 
great des! of sie fururcr, afd possess and exhibit 
buta very little of the latter. Let our confe- | 
rence meetings subserve Jove and holiness, as 


| they may, and they will be a rich blessing. 














a lower stair, in the way that was now near its 
end, he made with perfect acquiescence, and | 
even with an endearing gracefuiness. He look- | 
ed round him from it, and spoke rather cheertul- 
ly than sadly. Nota sigh escaped him,—much 
less a complaint; not a moan of pain, not a ges- 
ture of impatience. He was compored. He 
was copieat. He was thankful. 

It seemed good tothe Almighty and most 
merciful Father, when this servant of -his, whuse 
way through the world had been so long, so 
blameless, so useful, was brought down to the 
bed from which he had strength no more to rise, 
that he should not be fastened to a sick couch; 
that he should not linger, after there was noth- 
irg further for him to do; that he should not be 
detained from his betier portion. The same 
loving-kindness that had been shed round his 
former hours was ready to crown the last. He 
had scarcely finished replying to an anxious in- 
quiry, how he found himself, with his usuai 
word, “I am_ well,’’ when he was indeed well; 
delivered irom the infirmities of the flesh and 
the troubles uf time, and al! the various expo- 
sures of amorial lot. He only appeared to grow 
more weary, and then to drop asleep. His hand 
became cold, while bis feet yet preserved the 
warmth of life. The ange! of death had taken 
him by it as with a friendly clasp to lead him 
hence, and hig steps took hold of the life eternal. 





SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 


It is or ought to be the aim and effect of all 
our pulpit ministrations and Lord’s Day obser- 
vances, to promote spiritual religion among the 
people. But amid the temptations of the world, 
and the pressure of earthly interests, spiritual 
religion is liable to wane in those in whom it 
has existed, while among the people at large its 
importance is scarcely even felt. {t becomes a 
question of deep interest among those whu re- 
cognize its importanee, and to whom its prome- 
tion is entrusted, How shall it be revived where 
it has languished, and how extended among 
hearts where it has not yet been received! ‘This 
question concerns not our own denomination 
only. Those who have asked it among us, ex- 
press @ want affirmed and reiterated as strongly 
throughout the other religions denominations. 
There cannot be a doubt that religious con- 
ference meetings are in measure adapted to 
meet the want, when conducted generally as 
our Union Conference Meetings thus far at Fed- 
eral Street and Balfinch Street have been, (we 
should say conducted as all of them, but for the 
tone and character of the third meeting at Fed- 
eral Street.) The nature of soch meetings is in 
accordance with the social affections, and is in 
harmony with familiar methods by which an in- 
terest in objects of importance is often sought 
to be excited. If, however, there had been an 
Satecedent doubt whether such meetings would 
spread — of our Union Confer- 
: onger permits the doubt to be 
entertained. 
But what is spirit igi : 
of our friends in shy mate . “ a ano 
f ‘nations insist, 
to ** stand on the ground of Orthodoxy 1 


to “rest” one’s “hopes of personal salvatio 
AN atoning 


{the third 


Is it 


n 
Saviour, and a sanctifying Spirit” 
o' person of a Triane God?) Is spirituat 
religion impossible except as these doctrines are 
oe ‘n @ working faith and a fruitful 


Spiritaal religion is s*rving God with the 


} 
| week, ard who shall read 


CONFLICT OF JUDGMENT.—HENRY WARE. | 
JR-—LAW AND GOSPEL. 


Those who read with attention the extracts | 


from the Independent in the Register of last | 
the article from the | 


height, of the Son of Gud, who maintained the 
uniuffied silence of repose before his accusers; 


W hat account then gave ** Arnold,” the Boston 
correspondent of the Independent, of the Hollis 
He sha}! speak for himself: 

**It (the Unitarian denomination] may now be 
esid w have metged itself imo the Universalist 
denomination ; foria extending a call to Mr. 

ing, they :equised of him no change of views, 
and no abridgment of ministerial fellowship, but 
called him as an Universalist, and as an Univer- 
salist he came, to exchange as freely as ever with 
ministers of that denomination. This surely 
would seem to be enough to describe the char- 
acter of that church. The event however, is im- 
portant, chiefly as describing the relations of the | 
Unitarian denomination. The council convened | 
by the church was composed of both Unitarians | 
and Universalists,and the services of installation | 
were perfurmed by ministers of both denomioa- | 
tions. But the most remarkable feature of the) 





majority believe that punishment will last only 
80 Jong as sin shall last ; that while the Scrip- 
tures do not affirm the final happiness of all 
men, neither do they teach the literal, absojute, 
everlasting torment of man; that Revelation has 
purposely left this subject in darkness, but that 
there is ground of hope ia the attributes of God 
and in human nature that all may finally be sa- 
ved. What then is the difference between Mr. 
King and the majority of Unitarians and Unita- 
tian preachers? We understand him to believe 
that Revelation expressly declares the final de- 
liveranze of all men from sin and iss woes; they 
hope it—in many of them perhaps the subject 
lies precisely as it did inthe mindof John 
Foster. 

But further, the Independent has classed the 
present minister of Hollis street with the ‘* ra- 
tionalistic section of the Universalist body. ’— 
Nothing could be more unjust. On this point 
the Trumpet again bears witness,and it is quoted 
in the Watchman and Reflector with the rest 
that has been given—both of which papers were 
accessible to the correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent, certainly the latter; 

“The candidate was examined whether he 
agreed with the rationalists, so called, in his 
views of the Scriptures ; and he gave such an- 
swers as fully satisfied the Council that his mind 
had no bias of that nature.” 

Why then should not Unitarians unite in the 
installation at Hollis Street?’ There are those 
among us, as the correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent recognizes, who, refusing to be ranked un- 
der any denomination, even under the Unitarian, 
feel at liberty to unite in every needful act of 
fellowship with ministers of every name, in 
whose Christian character and the general integ- 
rity of whose Christian faith they have confi- 
dence. They surely having that confidence in 
the candidate for installation at Hollis Street, 
could most consistently and cordially accept the 
invitation to unite in the service. 

Why, furthermore, should not Unitarians hold- 
ing together as a denomioation, have united in 
the service! They were in sympathy with the 
candidate in religious views except the one al- 
ready specified, while both were agreed that re- 
tribution extends into the fature life, and both 
deny the dogma of endless hell torments. 

There were some, indeed, on the Council, who 
felt the point specified to be very important, and 
who could not give their full sanction to any 
preacher who should feel it his duty to preach 
as a doctrine of the Bible, that all men should 
be saved—and with characteristic frankness they 
so express themselves. 

Should the consideration that two pastors of 
Universalist Churches were also on the Council 
have been sufficient to prevent the co-operation 
of Unitarians' Not those who felt free to ac- 
knowledge Universalist Churches to be Chris- 
t‘an Churches, notwithstanding their erroneous 
opinions. Individual Unitarian ministers have 
for years been in the practice of exchanging 
with Universalist minister. The act of sitting 
with them in Council is surely not greater than 
exchanging pulpits. Moreover, the Universal- 
ist members of the Couocil were the particular 
friends, of the candidate, and they were allied to 
him in religious views. There were those, 
however, whom the fact just alluded to prevent+ 
ed from accepting en invitation to unite in the 
Installation. They were iofluenced precisely Dy 
the considerations that recently induced one of 
the editors of the to decline avting 
with a Council where, bevertheless, he has since 
publicly recognized the minister installed as a 
Christian pastor ; and the latter, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Independent, has done the justice 
to respect the other's scruples, and acknowledge 
and return his paternal sympathies. 

If the installation at Hollis St. is the first pub- 
lic act by which Unitarians have recognized the 
Universalist Church to be a Christian Church, 
we are glad that it has taken place. Neither 
they nor we wish for amalgamation. But 
if we both hold to common essential truth, God 


| Recorder on the outside page, this week, will | transaction is, that the Unitarians,who took part| forbid that we should refuse to extend pledg- 


| not Tail to be struck withavery tangible conflict 
of judgment.—The Independent affirmed of 
| Unitarianism, that it “started with the recogoi- 
tion of no positive Divine Law, but only of cer- 
tain abstract principles of propriety and vir- 
tue.’ The Recorder says of Henry Ware, “He 
|could preach the Law; he could speed the ar- 
|tow which kills the false hope of the self-right- 


in this service, belonged tu that class who are | 
reputed to be the most serious and conservative 
of their body— Mr. Huntington making the pray- 
er of installation,and Mr. Bartol, the colleague 
of Dr. Lowell, and who, like the latter gentle- 
man, refuses to be classed as a Unitarian—giv- 
ing the charge! 

What now are the community to infer from 
this act of union, if not that Unitarians are Uni- 
versalists, or that the difference between them is 








ous moralist ; his sermons stirred up a sense of 
spiritual maladies,’’ and there were *‘those who 
| had been roused tu conviction under”’ his ‘‘se- 
rious preaching.’’ It should add to the strength 
of the Recorder’s testimony, that the Waitch- 
man and Reflector of last week quotes and 
‘‘commends”’ the same. We trust the Independ- 
ent wil! here find that which it remarked would 
give it joy to find—‘‘a truth elicited or a duty 
eclaircised, with which it may not have been 
heretofure conversant.’’ It has been said of in- 


so slight, in the view of the most earnest and 
evangelical of their number, as to interpose no 
obstacle to the closest fellowship of ministry and 
religiont And when, furthermore, it is known 

to the public, and must have been known to the | 
examining council, that the young candidate be- | 
fore them belonged to that rationalistic section 
of the Universalist bedy,who do not believe that | 
a faith in even the historical facts of the New 
Testament, is necessary to constitute a Christian 

minister; what interpretation necessarily belongs 
to this act of fellowship and communion? To 
what lower depths can these ancient Puritan 
churches descend? What remains of christian 








fidelity, that from the writings of its advocates 
concessions might be gathered sufficient to prove 
the truth of Christianity; so from the writings 
of men belonging to the different denominations, 
and from the various denominational periodicals 
and journals, enough might be compiled to prove 
that Unitarians pold and preach the truth of 
God and the gospel of the Son of God. 

In regard to the occurrence stated by the Re- 
corder and quoted by the Watchman and Re- 
flector, to have been heard from the lipa of Dr. 
Beecher, is there no way of accounting for it, 
on admission even of its truth, except that which 
leads to the Recorder’s inference, and the Watch- 
mau’s sanction, that Henry Ware Jr ‘knew 
not how to direct to the great remedy for sin, 
and could not preach the gospel’? We should 
suppose that the Watchman and Reflector at 
Jeast, in whose denomination some of the best 
and most evangelical preachers had to stand aside 
for Jacob Knapp Jr., and bear the imputation 
of dumb dogs that could not bark, and of inabili- 
ty whether to roase or lead souls to Christ, but 
around whom the Churches have again gather- 
ed in gratitude and reverence,—we say that un- 
der such circumstances we should suppose the 
Watchman and Reflector might have had the 
grace to forbear ‘‘commending” the paragraph 
in the Recorder. : 

There is a very interesting and instructive 
anecdote which we remember to have heard from 
ithe Rev. Dr. McDowell, formerly pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Ciatleston, S. C., 
which will further illustrate the point in ques 
tion. Dr. M’D. and the Rev. Joseph C. Stiles, 
now pastor of the Mercer St. Church (lately 
Rev. Dr. Skinner’s) in New York city, were 
once together in Georgia—we think on some 
ecclesiastical occasion, a8 the meeting of Presby- 
tery or Synod—or it may be at some protracted 
meeting. Mr. Stiles was preaching. His text 
was, ‘For the great day of his wrath is come; 
and who shall be able to stand! ‘Che effect of 
the serman was very powerful, The congrega- 
ion were silent, awestruck,and, as the preacher 























theology for these christian ministers to surren- 
dert Weare free to say, that we see nothing 
left but a name; and we can hardly believe that 
they will affect to consider themselves slandered, 
when we say that they are Christians only in 
name and baptisin?”’ 


On this we have to say, first in relation to 
Mr. King. Is he, or was he, a Universalist ac- 
cording to the popular signification of the word? 
The Trumpet shail be our witness, which says: 

** He was asked whether he believed that re- 
tribution extended into the future world? To 
which he replied that he had always held and 
preached, that the characters which men form in 


this life, are the characters’ with which they en- 
ter the future state.” 





Is this,we ask, the preaching of Universalists? 
Is it generally understood so to bet? We put it 
to the different denominations,—would you call 
such a man a Universalist? 

Very true, as the Trumpet adde below: 

“On being asked, whether he believed in the 
final triumph of holiness over sin,—the final and 
universal reign of goodness,—he replied that he 
did; that he entered the Universalist ministry 
because he believed that doctrine, and that he 
should not have done so, had he not belicved 
it. 

Well, did the candidate in thus expressing his 
belief, affirm anything more than John Foster 
has done? (See last week’s Register.) And 
we put it to other denominations, and especially 
the Baptist—Was John Foster a Universalist’ 
If he had been found in the ranks of Universal- 
ists, would you call him a Universalist? Mr. 
King, in the confession of his faith as above re- 
ported, expresses neither more nor less than 
John Foster has done. The difference merely 
is, that Mr. King had preached openly what John 
Foster felt his duty to hold in reserve. 

But the question should be restricted rather 
to the views of Mr. King as compared with those 
of Unitarians. It has been stated before in the 
Register, that on the subject of retribution there 
is among Unitarians a diversity of faith, but that 
they believe in a future retribution, terrible be- 














Yond conception. It has been stated that the 


es of fellowship so far as we are agreed So 
far as they believe that character here in this 
world has no connection with destiny hereafter, 
we feel as did Channing—(and to this shade of 
doctrine his words applied— ) that “this error 
should be resisted with earnestness, because it 
directly, palpably, and without disguise, dimin- 
ishes the restraint on vice. Jt is a blow at the 
root of social order. * * It goes to the very 
extinction of conscience.” And yet we will do 
them the justice to acknowledge, that even this 
error in some of their ministers whom we know 
(we think they are exceptions, jis associated with 
a moat Christian spirit and life. But others are 
quite nearly allied to us by connecting character 
in this world with retribution in the world to 
come, To Christians of other denominations 
who think that not to believe in endless misery 
for sin, is to have no sense of the realities of a 
future state, we commend the extract from the 
Christian Review, on John Foster, in our last 
number of the Register. ‘‘Sach persons have far 
greater awe of eternal things resting on their souls 
than those who have never experienced any dif- 
ficalty in making endless misery appear as truth.” 
In no such spirit of awe was the communication 
written on which we have been commenting, 
and its reckless assertions made, and its harsh 
reflections prompted in both Unitarianism and 
Universalism. 

If we may add a ‘word for ourselves, in refe- 
rence to the remarks in the fitst paragraph quot- 
ed, that the Independent “supposed from the 
Register’s silence that it had no sympathy with 
the actors in that transaction, or that at least, it 
was not prepared to defend it, if not permitted to 
oppose it”’ We would say, that some of our 
neighbors, the Watchman and Reflector among 
the number, observed that ‘‘the Christian Regis- 
ter had an approving notice of the Installation,” 
that the Editor of the Register has never yet 
been resirained from saying what he saw and 
felt it to be right to say, on any topic ; that 
neither the Independent nor any other will be 
justified in drawing inferences from what it may 
consider our ‘* silence.” 





STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN BOS- 
TON FIFTY YEARS AGO—N9 IV 


‘In no place is the Jove of pleasure more evi- 
dent among all classes then in this town.” 

“If luxury, intemperance, idleness, and sen- 
suality constitute a life of pleasure, we do most 


certainly lead it.’’ 

One of the most melancholy features in the 
times to which in former numbers we have re- 
ferred, and among the evidences of the excesses 
which Dr. Clarke in the discourse we have 
quoted, condemns, was the profligate character 
of some young men of respectable and honora- 
ble families. We cannot believe, that equal 
worthlessness and vulgarity, the fruit of early 
dissipation could be found in persons of the same 
position in the present day. The youthful 


spendthrift, who had scarcely reached the man- 
ly age, by his intemperance and voluptuousness 
blasting parental hopes, wasting his substance 10 
riotous living, and hastening toan untimely 
grave, was a spectacle not wanting in some of 
the fairest and ‘wealthiest, mansions of Boston. 
The kind and indulgent father, who from his 
own low estate, with nothing but himself and 
the blessing of God on his industry, had raised 
his family to affluence, was doomed to mourn 
the profligacy of a cherished son, and almost to 
regret a prosperity, the fruit of his own virtu- 
ous labor, that had become to his child a tempta- 
tion and a soare. We have heard of parents, 
kind and virtuous, who in the bitterness of dis- 
appointed affection, perhaps aggravated by the 
consciousness of a too fond indulgence, were 
ready to say as did king David of his worthless, 
yet beautiful son Absalom, notwithstanding that 
son had conspired against his father’s throne, 
“Q Absalom, my son! would to God ] had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.” 

To some of the manners and habits in society 
tending to such results, we have in the last Reg- 
ister distinctly adverted. But among the im- 
mediate agents producing, in young and old, the 
excesses of those times, were undeniably the ex- 
citing aliments, in food and in drink, which 
were then so generally and abundantly used.— 
Passing all others, whether zppearing in the 
form of wine, or in mixtures more questionable, 
there was one of su wide and potent influence as 
to demand at our handssome special considera- 
tion, This was that peculiar beverage, which 
of mortals is called Puach—a name since a- 
dopted to designate a British Journal, claiming 
to be a depository of the wit,of which it was vain- 
ly imagined that Punch itself was the provoca- 
tive. It would be difficult for mortal tongue to 
declare, or for numbers to calculate, the quanti- 
ties of this fluid, that not in Boston only but 
through the whole land, were daily imbibed ; 
the transient gratifications wk‘ch by its votaries 
it was supposed to minister, or the permanent 
mischiefs, which by sober witnesses it was 
known to occasion. “Who hath wot” asked 
a sagacious royal observer—himself not wholly 
without experience of like sorrow ; and we may 
ask, who hath gout, who hath redness of eyes 
and trembling of limbs, so much as they who 
delight themeelves in this berverage? 

Like some other productions of the natural 
world, it is composed, as by adequate testimony 
declared, of various and somewhat discordant 
materials; producing however a result, which 
no ingenuity of human ratiocination has ever 
availed to prove to its admirers to bea dis- 
agreeable liquor. Far easier would it be to 
the reformer and philanthropist to expose its 
attractive and alluring power, of which no more 
proof can be needed, than the eagerness with 
which it was sought, the manifest satisfaction, 
with which it was imbibed, or the inveteracy of 
the habits, which it engendered It was by no 
means confined to any condition or age, but it 
seemed to be the peculiar delight of the elders ; 
uniting all classes of these,from the chief magig- 
trate of the Commonwealth the judge on the 
bench, the lawyer with his brief and the clergy 
in their robes, to the humblest and most Jabori- 
ous artizan. Scarce any hour of the day seem- 
ed foreign to its use; but that before the me- 
tidian, when labor sought respite, and learned 
study rest; when eventhe chief magistiate was 


willing to be unburdened for a little of public 
eare, afd fellow-workmen wasted @ chat— 


that was the time specially devoted to this favor- 
ite refreshment. The half hour, also, immedi- 
ately preceding dinner did in families not a few 
engage some skillful hand to mix, in readiness 
for the returning master of the house to receive. 


In these daily and domestic recruitments there 
was usually little to object in regard either to 
| the quantity taken, or to the influence az the tame 
,or the recipient. The chief evil consisted in 
|the habit formed and the temptation it open- 
ed to fuller indulgence. But let some pub- 
lic occasion occur, some anniversary or joyous 
festival—Election Day, general or particular, 
fur the ancient Commonwealth or for the ‘*Hon- 
orable” Artillery com, any, both then occurring 
amidst the genial influences of depariing May 
or of opening June, when the clergy, alike with 
the secular dignitaries of the commonwealth 
thronged the city, and after the Election Sermon 
were gathered some twenty, some thirty in a 
party,around the tables of the affluent merchants 
—themselves perhaps sons of the clergy and 
happy to dohonor to the calling from which 
they sprung :—-let the Fourth of July return 
with its noisy festivities, uniting the lovers at 
once of independence and of punch: let Com- 
mencement Day come, as then observed at 
Cambridge, with iis academic glories and its 
crowded Common; the orations in the church, 
which remain and the potations in the tents, 
which are now passed away; and then it might 
be seen, how the children of New-England and 
the citizens of Boston, descendants of the Pil- 
grims, and partakers of like faith with the Fathers 
could approve themselves, their sons and their 
sons sons with them, as “‘ men of strength to 
mingle strong drink.”’ 





There were stil] other features in the history 
of those times,which in no view of the prevailing 
manners and habits can be omitted. It will 
scarcely be credited when The présefit generation 
is gone, and no witnesses are here to testify,that 
the Governor of the Commonwealith—we refer 
not now to the dignified and accomplished Bow- 
doin—with his High Sheriff of Suffolk, with the 
Rector of an Episcopal, and the Pastor of a 
Congregational Church, and one or more select 
friends, were accustomed to assemble daily, at a 
stated hour of the forenoon, in the shop of a 
worthy hatter, himself an unfailing worshipper 
in the Church of which he was a member,—and 
known of all the people for his wit and stories 
out of it—to hear the news,to discuss the politics 
of the day, and, perhaps of a Monday, the 
sermons of their clerical guests over “a can of 
Punch.’’* 


it might farnish to the curious enquirer a sub- 
ject for conjecture,what might now be the result 
of a gubernatorial election, when one of the can- 
didates was understood to repair daily with his 
minister to a well-known resort for the purpose 
we have described; or what would become of the 
influence of the clergyman, and what the proba- 
ble duration of his ministry, who with the Gov- 
ernor and high Sheriff for his companions should 
consume part of his precious forenoon in such 
recruitrgents. It seems to us, that it would be 
no violent assumption of the spirit of prophecy, 
but a very reasonable suppositios, that in the 
former case there would be given by the people 
a full permission to retarnto the freedom of 
private life ; and in the other, a speedy release, 
with the best wishes of his flock, from the cares 
of a gospel ministry. 

To certain extraordinary usages prevalent in 
those days at weddings, funerals, ordinations, 
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clerical associations, and other like solemnities, 
we shall advert, though not with unqualified 
praise, at an early opportunity. F. P. 


*In justice to the worthy dignitaries to whom we refer, 
and whoce names will = ena be distinctly recalled by 
many still living among us, it should be added, that the 
quantity taken on these morning occasions was extremely 
moderate. We have it on the anthority of a faithful ma- 
tron, who counted it among the felicities of her earthly 
Jot, that to her was committed the duty of mingling and of 
presenting the cup always, as became her,with the ancient 
reverence, (never imagining that such practices in minis- 
ters or magistrates should in the slightest degree impair 
respect) that the said cup was more to be valued for its 
antiquity and cunning workmanship, than for its size; thet 
it was in fact of small capaci.y, and whatever were the 

to participate, was on no occasion renewed. 
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SS. 
For the Register. 

THE MARVELLOUS IN REGENERATION. 
Regeneration is the reigning subject of most 
Orthodox preaching, and the object generally 
seems to make it as marvellous, as awfully mys. 
terlous 4 matter as possible. But now one of 
the very first sentences of Jesus Christ on the 
subject tells us there is nothing marvellous in it. 
His conversation with Nicodemus in iii. ch. of 
John's Gospel, usually affords the text for these 
attempts to excite and harrow up the mind with 
solemn wonder. Yet in that conversation, in- 
stead of stimulating Nicodemus’ marvellous- 
ness (speaking phrenologically), Christ's aim 
rather appears to be to allay and quiet it. fie 
bids him expressly, almost on entering upon 
the topic, Marvel-aot. ‘* Marvel not that [ said 
unto you, ye must be born again. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” Therefore this new birth 
is no preternatural phenomenun. It is as nataral 
as the wind blowing and prodacing various 
effects, which startle no one, though we may 
not understand‘all the philosophy of its causes 
and operations. A renunciation of prejudices— 
a change of principles—what is more simple 
and intelligible than this? If we were to read 
the Scriptures now for the first time, without 
the prepossessions of the popular theology 
coloring our vision,should we see any thing 
more marvellous than this in the figurative ex- 
pressions of regeneration and the.new birth, 
being born again, and obtaining @ new heart, 
changing the heart of stone for the heart of flesh, 
&c? All allow that these are figures of speech, 
when pressed to explain themselves. No sect 
understands them literally. The only question 
is, how are they to be translated into lite:al Jan- 
guage’ Whatdothe metaphors mean? Wo 
have as much right to suppose they mean some- 
thing natural as another has to suppose they 
mean something unnatural. 
We believe’the meaning is very simple—much 
more so than many passages which cause no 
stumbling: so that our Saviour not only said to 
the Ruler of the Jews, Marvel not at it, but 
speaks of it immediately afterwards as among 
the first elementary lessons of even earthly re- 
ligions. “ Art thou a master, or teacher, in 
Israel,’’ said he, ‘* and knowest not these things? 
If [have told you earthly things, and you believe 
not, how shall you believe if I tell you of heaven- 
ly things ?”’ 
This whole conversation of Jesus with Nico- 
demus has seemed mysterious, and caused much 
trouble, because it has been read in the came 
way in which a great many other parts of Scrip- 
tare have been misapprehended and abused. It 
has been read as if it were not a conversation 
with the Jewish Ruler, but with each reader. 
But each reader is not a Nicodemus, nota Jewish 
Rabbi, with his mind bloated with Jewish pre- 
judices and pride, and scorning the lowly teacher 
so different from the conquering, national Mes- 
siah he had expected ; and therefore each reader 
has a right to draw no lesson for himself from 
Chniist’s asseverations here, but the general one, 
that to become a Christian, he must of course 
part with all his errors and prejudices of ananti- 
Christian character. 

This Rahbi bad seen the miracles of Jesus, 
and rationally concluded that no man could do 
these unless God were with him. He could not 
hesitate, therefore. He must acknowledge the 
divine authority of Christ. Bat he comes to 
him by night. For he would be secure on 
both sides, and avoid offending his Jewish col- 
leagues and incurring the obloquy and shame of 
following the humble Nazarene. But Jesus saw 
the selfishness and worldliness of his views, and 
exclaims at once that this bare verbal acknow- 
ledgment of him asa teacher from God would 
never constitate one a disciple of his. ‘Verily, 
verily, Tsay unto you, except a man be born 
again,”’—vusing an expression the Jews were 
familiar with long before his time,—'* except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
of God.”’ Or, according to a newer and Jess 
mystical translation,—cannot discern the reign of 
God—cannot perceive, cannot know what Chris- 
tianity is, the divine dominion over the heart 
and most secret thoughts of men. As if he had 
said, Ye Jewish leaders hope and suppose the 
kingdom of God is to be of a temporal nature, 
and confer upon you particularly great worldly 
advantages. Unless you renounce the whole 
structure of your tempers and dispositions built 
upon such ideas, you will never be able even to 
conceive what it is; for the kingdom of God is 
within, it cometh not with show. 








COLPORTEUR SERVICE IN DISTRIBUTING 
CHANNING’S WORKS. 
Boston Jan: 26, 1849. 

Ma. Ev:ror—It will no doubt be remembered 
by some of your readers, that not long since, T 
made an appeal to the public to sustain me in an ef- 
fort to circulate the writings of Dr. Channing.— 
This appéal was answered in part, the American 
Unitarian Association voting $200, and individ- 
uals in Rev. Dr. Peabody's society having con- 
tributed $55 more, With this aid I was enabled 
to subscribe for 300 sets of the cheap edition of 
Channing’s Works, and by this timely move 
much was done towards meeting the proposal of 
the publisher, and thes securing the issue of 
that edition, 1 was aleo in this way enabled to 
make the experiment of which I was so desirous, 
and in which I had much faith. 

It has seemed to me that a brief statement of 
the result of this experiment, might not be unac- 
ceptable to the public, and perhaps so far satisfy 
those who are most deeply interested in the 
views of Dr. Channing, as to induce them to en- 
gage in some more extensive movement by 
which these writings shall be widely scattered 
throughout our jand. 

The whole number disposed of since I enga- 
ged in this enterprise, is as follows: 436 sets of 
the works, and 120 of the memoirs of Channing. 
Also 72 volumes of a miscellaneous character, 
such as Peabudy’s Lectures, Mrs. Dana’s Let- 
ters, Ware’s writings &c. It was not, however, 
so much my object todistribute the greatest num- 
ber of vols., as it was to place them where they 
would do the most good. Hence, instead of re- 
maining within the limits of the Unitarian com- 
munity where J might have disposed of probably 
nearly twice the number with the same expense, 
I visited such places as the Saratoga Spriogs, 
and all along the valley of the Hudson River du- 
ring the fashionable traveling season. In the 
month of Nov. and Dec. I attended the sessions 
of the Vermont and New Hampshire Legisla- 
tures at Montpelier and Concord. 

From these central and public positions I was 
enabled not only to give to the books a widely 
extended circulation, but also to placs them io 
the hands of influential members of the commu- 
nity. Some of these sets of Channing, went to 
Canada, and one at least to the Island of Cuba, 
besides a very extended circulation within the 
limite of our own country: and of the whole 
number disposed of, I should say that at least 
one half went into the hands of professional men. 
I also preached as a missionary either the whole 
or a part of eleven Sundays. 

The whole cos: of this work over and above 
the profits derived from the Dusiness itself, 
amounted to $208.82, of which $23.50 is to be 
set down as the cost of books given away mostly 
to Paki: tterertes tant-vo metres OF the Gos- 
pel with but small means of support. In this 
estimate is included what was deemed a reason- 
able compensation for my own services, Such 
are the resulis of this brief experiment. Let 
any one consider for a moment what the influ- 
ence of these more than 3000 volumes is likely 
to be befure their career is finished, and he can 
hardly fail to perceive that this is certainly a 
most important way uf doing good. The results 
may not, it is true, be so immediate and obvious 
assome may desire. But 1s it not better that 
we should be content thus in the spirit of a wise 
and active faith, to sow good seed even if it 
should belong to others and not to ourselves, to 
enter zn _fuill into the fruits of our labors? 

There can be no reasonable doubt, as it seems 
to me, as to the fitness of D1. Channing's wri- 
tings to do the great work in which most of us 
who are sometimes called “liberal” Christians 
are or should be deeply interested. I could bring 
a great variety of incidents to illustrate and sus- 
tain this position;—inecidents which have occur- 
ted mostly within my own recent and brief ex- 
perience, and which have served to unite ina 
remarkable manner the testimony of those who 
are fur us, and those who are against us. It is 
difficuhk however, for those who have for years 
been familiar with the great thoughts and cheer- 
ing views of Channing, to understand fully the 
refreshing light and liberty that they convey to 
a large class of enquiring minds whose lot has 
been cast in the regions of Theological darkness 
and spiritual bondage. Is it not most important, 
I ask, that those messages of light and peace 
should find their way into all parts of our country? 

Ic is not, I believe, so generally underetnod as 
it should be, that there are opposing influences at 
work in the community which will prevent to a 
great extent, the general circulation of these wri- 
tings, unless some especial effort be made to 
counteract these influences. ‘The principal.of 
these is one which has always opposed the pro- 
gress of truth. Dr. Channing stands before the 
leading and prevailing Theology as a heretic— 
all the more dangerous from his great power as 
a profound thinker and a clear writer; and hence 
it is deemed very important to prevent as far as 
possible the circulation of his writings. This 
influence is generally silent and unseen, yet suf- 
ficiently powerful to prevent a!l dealers in books 
who have not a Unitarian community to sustalo 
them, from having any‘ thing to do with these 
writings. Hence it results that beyond the very 
narrow field which we oceupy, the works of Dr. 
Channing are very little known, with the excep- 
tion of brief extracts in books and periodicals, 
and perhaps here and there a stray pamphlet up- 
on scme subject of a general nature. In short, 
where they are most needed these works asa 
whole are scarcely known at all. Is it right—is 
it consistent with a becoming zeal for the truth, 
that this state of things should be suffered to 
continue? Have we not solemn responsibilities 
resting upon us to use rightly and effectually 
this powerful instrument which is placed in our 
hands with which to work the works of God and 
of humanity? H. 8. 

















Here then we see regeneration is the putting 
away our false prepossessions respecting Jesus. 
Christ. How different this from the apprehen- 
sion of those who think they cannot be born 
again unless they hold fast with the blindest 
pertinacity the prejudices in which they have 
been educated, with regard to him. To acknow- 
ledge the possibility of a misconception, and to 

Opt tow ~:---« af his office, they believe, would 
forfeit for ever all hope “@Wd ena 6 shaie xo 
generation. They should remember Christ's 
intimation that the very first element in a spiri- 
tual birth is to examine whether we have not 
been in error respecting him, viewing him per- 
haps asan external Sayiour, a Redeemer frem 
outward evil, rather than entirely @ spiritual 
Saviour, redeeming from the evile cf a wicked 
heart. 

Jesus then proceeds to beat down the prevail- 
ing Jewish misconceptions of the kiagdom of the 
Messiah, and the principles of membership in it. 
It was not an external kingdom. A man must 
be renewed in the'spirit of his mind to belong 
to It. 

“ But,’ he supposed Nicodemus to answer, 
‘* but all we who are Jews may be considered as 
born again, since this is an expression we apply 
to baptism, when proselytes from other nations 
are admitted to the Jewish Church by this rite. 
They are said to have been born again, and to 
have received a new soul, and acquired new re- 
lations, losing those they had in their unconverted 
state.” Here was a recurrence to the same old 
Jewish error of resting in external rites and 
privileges. Therefore Jesus replies that bep- 
tism and such like is not enough. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except @ man be boon of 
water and of spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God.’? Even water baptism was needful for 
Nicodemus. Some kind of public profession of 
Christianity, Jesus declares ay. and enoegta 
sary for such 28 the Jewish Rabbi, coming to 
him by night, because he was ashamed or afraid 
+o acknowledge him openly ; 
profession was to be accompanied by that of 
which it was only the outward symbol, namely, 
a thorough change of principles, or there wae 
pare ahs affirms that not only the hea- 





Temperanee Movements. The clergymen 
of the different religious Societies in Charles- 
town, have united to deliver a series of dis- 
courses upon intemperance, on successive Sab- 
bath evenings. The first of the series was given 
by Rev. Mr. Goernsey, Pastor of the O:thodox 
Society worshipping in a hall at the corner of 














Amusements and Intemperance. 
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then proselyte to Judaism, admitt 
of baptism, 


spirit.” 


precepts of the Gospel. 

But how shall we know that it is? Can we 
be regenerated without feeling the finger of Ged 
laid miraculously on the heart? 


have some sensible perception that this great 
The effects—the ef- 


change has taken place ¢ ) 
fects is what we shall kaow it by. There is no 


Lens lives, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’? Our Savior says, “Marvel not: ’’ but 
we should marvel greatly, we should never 
cease marvelling, if we felt a miracle working 
within us. “Marvel not” atit, for you will 
know nothing of it but the effects and outward 
manifestations, as we have no knowledge of the 
ppproach and departure of the wind but in its 
effects. ‘*¥You hear the sound thereof, but can- 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither it go- 
eth,”? save by its effects ; so also is he that is 
born of the spirit. He can only say with the 
man whose physical vision»Christ restered, 
‘‘whereas I was blind, new I see.” 

Of the mode in whiclt the change takes place 
why need we be trodbled to inquire so scrapu- 
ously’ What ifwe entertain different theories 
in the subject ; what if one good Christian be- 
ieves it waaa special miracle of the hand of 
jod; and anether thinks it improbable that God 
should now deviate from his ordinary mode of 
ntercourse with mankind, which is through the 
egular exercise of their natural faculties? Are 
ve sure of the resulit—that is the question for 

s. If we are sure of that, we need not be dis- 
tressed about the mode and instrumentality.— 
{re we sure that we have abandoned all prin- 
siples of action militating with the spirit of 
hristianity Then we may leave theologians 
and fanatics to contend about their philosophi- 
ral theories and sensible impressions on the 
oul. We may marvel at their idle, finespun 
ubtilties and far-fetched speculations and angry 
ertinacity ; but we need not marvel that we 
ran be Christians, beloved by men and accepted 
f the Father, through only following the prac- 
ical precepts of Jesus Christ because he spoke 
hemand in the name ofGod. Todo, seems 
rom one end to the other of his Gospel, to be the 
main business of a Christian, not to theorize 
minutely and ingeniously about the springs of 
iclion, as to whether they are touched within us 
saturally or supernaturally. 
vell lett to him who created us, and who will 
ways take care that the moral machinery he 
1as put in motion within us shall discharge its 
iuctions well, by whatever means, if we are 
uthful to our part and province. The means 
nay be always among those secret things that be- 
ng unto the Lord. But duty, the obligation 
{the sentiment of right, is revealed—revealed 
\its principle even by nature itself in every ha- 
nan bosom, and in its develupments and appli- 


That is a change 


ed by the rite 
might yet need regeneration, but 
the oative Jew with all his hereditary pride as 
one of the descendants of Abraham, the chosen 
people ofGod. For natural birth was not spiri- : 
wal birth, ** That which is boru of the flesh is|a vote. It was the duty of every community which 
fesh, and that which is born of the spirit is 
We must rest satisfied with no externa 
,jvantage, with no worldly connections, with no 
geneaogical deseent, andjno public profession, 
unless the heart be renovated according to the 


“Must we not) tianity are encountered at the present tima—in the 


r,no such trustworthy sign. The effects 


ed, and a variety of measures adopted to effect the 
objects of party. Of these things the Rev, gentle- 
man w not complain, so long as were le- 
gitimately done,—that is in the d.ssemination of a 
litical information, holding of meet nee &e. Bat 
he would like to ask the politician if he had ever 
taken as much interest in a man’s soul as he had in 


recognises the reality and supremacy of spiritual 
interests to see to it that they are not entirely neg- 
lected. ' A 


introduced to the meeting. He remarked that the 
proposition presented the old antagonism which had 
existed almost from the creaticn of the world, cer- 
tainly from the time of our Savior;—the opposition 
of spiritaal and inaterial interests—of the world that 
now is in Opposition to the world to come, All must 
feel that peculiar obstacles to the spread of Chris- 


universal attention given to material interests, There 
is mach to admire and commend in the industrioas, 
commercial and enterprising spirit of our times, but 
is there no ground for Ne me that the commu- 
nity will set up a god of material forms, a kind of 
natare worship? As he entered the city on Sunday 
morning, from the North, and saw emblazoned up- 
on an immense granite building, half castle, half 
cathedral in its style of Architecture, a railroad 
car, he could not refrain from saying—these and 
such as these are thy gods, oh! America. He did 
not wish to discourage an application to temporal 
matters within their proper sphere, but he would 
have them subservient to spiritual concerns, 


popular applause. 


entire life to a ministry at the altar. 


the city of Boston stands in this respect. 

So much for temperal o: material interests.— 
Now what is the other side. 
word Christ—the representative of spiritual in- 
terests. 
dency, when it seemed as if Christ’s kingdom 


had been found that what first seemed its ruin, 
had only redounded to its glory, and had opened 
the way for its further spread. All history 
abounds in facts proving the truth of this. Now 


but it is a divine power. 


community, do to subserve the cause of Chris- 
tianity. Something may be done by both minis- 


world’s affairs renders it imperative that some- 
thing should be speedily done. The clergy need 


but does not present Christ himself to the peo- 
ple. A higher professional enthusiasm is de- 
maoded, that all the strength of the clergy may 
be thrown into their labors. And here the laity 
are at fault in not extending that sympathy to 
their pastors which shal! lighten their labors. 
Labor bard though they do, clergymen are not 
sick so much in consequence of their labors, as 
that they do not labor with the whole heart. It 
must be shown in all that a minister does, that 
he does it for the glory of his Master. More 
fidelity and more enterprise are needed, and 
might he not ask, more union! in this city. 

The Rev. gentleman observed that he had in- 
tended to say something: of the way in which 
things should be done, but he would only enter 
his protest against the too prevalent custom of 
secularising religious matters—of making the 
pulpit a lecture-room. The doctrine of the 
Church, where Christ was all and in all, must be 
revived, and then should we see commenced the 
reign of Christ upon earth. 

Singing by the congregation followed. 











ations by the New Testament, and therefore that 
yelongs unto us and our children. Let us look 
0 that, 

This is a simple rule to judge our Christiani- 
y by. There is nothing very marvellous in it. 
tis not, as has been said by an old divine, a 
ety scholastic and a very ingenious and a very | 
earnd thing to bee a good Christian. The only 
thing marvellous about the matter is that, hav- | 
og so simple a rule to follow, with such are: 
ent motives and such transcendant rewards in 
ime and im eternity attached to it, so few should 
follow it; while so many follow every other 
conceivable and inconceivable rule in the name 
of Christ forgetting only the one test he appoint- 
ed of discipleship to him. Verily we may marvel | 
ut that, 














UNION CONFERENCE MEETINGS. 

The fifth of the series of Union Meetings of | 
the Unitarian Churches, was held at the Bul- 
finch st. Church, Sunday evening, which was as | 
densely crowded as on the previous Sunday eve- | 
ting. The Rev. Mr. Lothrop stated that the 
Hon. James Savage was unavoidably absent, 
and that he had been requested by the Commit- | 
ee to preside on that occasion. 


He then of-) 
fered wp prayer, after which the 319th hymn 
vassung by the congregation. ‘The hymn com-| 
nences as follows: 
*‘Our heavenly Father calls, 
And Christ invites us near,’’ &c. 
The Rev. Mr. Lorurop then addressed the | 
assembly, remarking that during the singing of | 
the hyma he could not help thinking that if more 
ofus spirit and influence were breathed into the 
hearisef men—and if they cherished more of 
the intimate communion with God the Father, 
aid Cheiet the Savior, which pervaded every 
line, HOW MUCH wnighter would be their pros- 
pects—how much more promising their hopes — 
how much happier their lives. Without this 
‘pirit life is dark and gloomy. Christ has said 
‘hat there is bat one thing needful; and if he 
ter spoke the tenth, it was when he uttered this 
*atiment. There is but one thing needful—a 
Neat right with God, stayed upon His promises, 
— His spirit, et obedient to His com- 
hands. 
_ |he propositions submitted for consideration 
‘are that spiritual interests are real and su- 
a me. Butdo mankind fully recognize this 
“Sat and simple truth in all its relations, and aj 
“tinest That they do not, the Rev. gentle- 
‘had declared at the previous meeting.— 
‘din proof he cited the spirit of benevolence 
“ays active in our community, which takes 
nh a rather than a spiritual form. And 
wee Y desired not to be misunderstood. He 
.. most readily acknowledge the excellncee, 
¢cuportance, and the great value of that form 
,vuristian Charity which seeks to relieve the 
sical wants of the publie. When he looked 
and and beheld our hospitals, and asyl 
“., established fy of ie 
e r the relief of human suffer- 


ig, he could view tt 
18M in no o 
‘noble monuments of the me ‘Gen 


Ch ° 
ve of this commubity. B “stan faith and 


. Ul there we 
ore important than all these. in fect, tha ke 
’ ie 


their very foundation. Much of this ben 

hee would be entirely unnecessary if all oe 
me that might be done to lay the foundation, 
*p and strong, of religious faith and principles 

ie public heart. 

ie proveg the fact that the most Stable 
te vil society exists where God is fally ree- 
“es ray obeyed—and just in proportion as this 
le ss itself on the minds of a people, 
Wsiveand eat, MAPPY> - Prosperous and pro- 
Wethen r / poe Proportion as this conviction 
chiessnees on he a to die out, will ignorance, 
* overthrow of a vity prevail. The secret of 
re ensaam nations is not that their institutions 
lly entonaha * that their territory has been 
Uin the dees? at their downfall has had its.or- 


atts of of the religious Principle in the 











'S DOW appa- 

speedily removed, 

ual interests afe real and su- 

‘evan ros the affairs of this life alone 

Deign not generally recognised. 

. wt © past suinmer an exciting political ca 
arried on. Money and time were expend- 






a what conce 








Mr. W. B. Spooner was introdaced, who 
made some remarks upon the evil teadeneies of 
the indecision and uncertainty which exist in the 
great proportion of minds upou the subject of re- 
ligion. It was this indecision which hindered 
men from attending to their eternal interests, 
and caused them to live on in forgetfulness that 
there exists a just God who will reward or pon- 
ish according to the deeds done in the body. 


The Rev. Mr. Mussry of Cambridgeport, 
made a very few remarks upon the great ques- 
tion— What shall 1 do to be saved? Unless this 
momentous question could be brought home to 
each conscience, the meetings held would be 
productive of very little good. Each individual 
was accountable to God for the state of mind in 
which he mighi lzave the meeting, and the ques- 
tion had a most important relation to all present. 
Religion only maintains its supremacy where 
something is done, and what must be done, in 
order that all the means of the Gospel may not 
be expended in vain. There must be self-con- 
secration to the service of God, and fervent and 
continual prayer that He would shower down 
His blessings upon our people. 

Rev. Mr. Hotianp closed with some remarks 
upon the subject of a committal on one side or 
the other—either for or against religion, there 
being no neatial ground. He alsoexpressed his 
apprehension in view of the present state of af- 
fairs growing out of the recent discoveries in 
California. In the whirl and excitement of the 
times, it was to be feared that religion would not 
advance, but that its prugress would be greatly 
retarded. 

The Rev. Me. Loturor remarked, although 
he had spoken at length, in the early part of the 
evening, he could not forbear to remind the au- 
dience of two passages from scriptore, as fol- 
ows: ‘*All men are commanded now to repent.” 
‘*Quench notthe spirit.” He would not enlarge 
upon them, but would urge all present to bear 
them ever in mind. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the bene- 


diction pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Lothrop. 


We may remark that the addresses last even- 
ing, were pecoliarly forcible—that of the Rev. 
Mr. Osgood was very eloquent. Our sketch af- 
fords the reader no idea of the spirit of the meet- 


ing;—he obtains merely a few of the points made 


by the different speakers. 
It is contemplated to hold the next meeting in 


the Rev. Mr. Huntington’s cherch, in Washing- 


ton street. [Evening Journal. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Boys and Girls Magazine, Edited by Mark 


Forester. 
The January number commences Vol. 3. It 


has a fine steel engraving of a Lion, and contains 
entertaining and instructive reading. 


The Daguerreotype, Namber 7. 


This number contains excellent selections, 


among which are Leigh Hunt’s Tour, &c., and 
the Diary of Samuel Pepys—papeis in the 
highest degree instructive as well as amusing. 


—_ 


Blackwood. 


The January nomber, which we have received 


from T. Wiley, Jr., commences a new volume. 
We have read two of the articles, the Caxtons 
and the White Nile. The former, a continuation 
of a tale by Bulwer, possesses an absorbing in- 
terest ; the latter is a glimpse into the heart of 
Africa, that makes one the more desirous that 


that mysterious land may be yet fully explored. 
The expedition alluded to penetrated to four 


degrees N. L., but reached not the source of 
that branch of the Nile. 





Cholera, by C. F. Hoffendahl, M. D. 


Dr. H. recommends the homa@opathic mode of 


treatment, under which he says the mortality in 
Russia and Germany has nowhere exceeded ten 
in one hundred, 


The Cholera, by Joel Shew, M. D. 


Dr. Shew throws all physic to the dogs, and 


Prescribes the water cure. His pamphlet con- 


The 


he Rev. Mr. Oscoon, of Providence, was then 


terest, 


tains a great many valuable facts; we do not 
know that all would draw the same inferences | 84 
from them. : 


conducted by J. 


Nassau street. London: John 
Paternoster Row. 


The Repository is a Review of long standing 
as an organ of the Orthodox Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians, and has been ably conducted. 
The names of its writers are given in full. There 
is commenced in the present number a course of | and broken or fractured bones, yet nobody was 
articles on Schleiermacher’s Religious Views, 
translated from the German, by Rev. Wm. Hall, 
New York, which we shall read with great in- 
We wish Mr. Sherwood, into whose 
hands the Repository now passes from Rev. Mr. 
Bidwell’s, success in making it as able and 
useful a Jaurnal as it ever has been in its palmiest 
days. . 


Biblical nea and Classical Review, 

M. Third Series, 
Vol. V., No. 1.—whole No. LXXIM. Jan. 1849. 
New York: Published by the Proprietor, at 120 
iley, No. 13 


herwood. 














A RANDOM SHOT. 


Again, too much of the intellect of our coun- 
try is devoted to purposes entirely disconnected 
with religion. The professional man bends all his 
energies to accomplish merely temporal objects. 
Even those who adopt the sacred profession too 
often minister of this world rather than to God. 
And lamentable indeed is it, that so many are 
drawn from their sacred calling by the breath of 
Double is thé honor due to 
him who consecrates all his energies and his 
Again, 
pecuniary interests have as anend a life of lux- 
ury, of ease, and great is the danger in which 


It lies in the one 


There had been times of great despon- 


would be overthrown; but in every instance it 


Christianity is not a mere theory, a simple word, 


The question then arises what must we, as a 
ters and laity, and the present crisis in this 


a more earnest faith— not so much opinion.— 
The besetting sin of modern preaching is that 
i: substitutes opinions s»bout the truth for the 
truth itself—carries on discussions aboat Christ, 


pudiation, banking &c. 


State of Massachusetts, with Mr. Joha C. Cal 
houn, U. S. Senator for South Carolina. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 
. In the proclamation for a day of publiothaaks 


struggling to throw off the oppression of ages 
and to regain their long-lost rights.’’ 


down by the Son of God, binding upon all men 


999 


that others should do unto us. 


slaveholder, W. B. Calhoun. 





at Larce. None more wise, nor more faithfu 


this city. 


jects, than they can supply. 
reader not forget this channel of benevolence. 


Ticknor & Co’s, entrance School St. 





lated to the extent it ought. 
ducements, are certainly great to obtain it—31 


ance through them with as many different min- 


jisters of our denomination, whom it can be the 


privilege of many to see and listen to only as 
here represented. In nota few parishe , it is 
practicable,and it would be for their advantage,to 
take 10 copies. 





Seavices at Warren Sr. Cuarpe.. 


| West Church, upon the 13th Anniversary of the 
Warren Street Chapel on Sunday evening last. 
We hope to see the sermon in print. 





Tuunsvay Lecrure. Dr. Pierce preached 
his hundredth Tharsday lecture February 1, 
with all his usual vigor, on Hannah and Eli.— 
An excellent practical discourse. 





Corrections:—In last Register, in the No- 
tice of Otis Everett, Esq., 1st paragraph 3d line, 
for *tread,” put need. 2nd paragraph 6th line, 
for ‘*professed,”’ put possessed. 3d paragraph, 
4th line, for “‘ofien’’ put of. 4th paragraph, 
12th line, for “supplying,” put supply, and 13th 
line for ‘‘generally,’’ put generously. In 9th 
line from the close for ‘*2ist of January,’’ put 
4th. 

We should say of the above, for the composi- 
tor’s sake, that the manuscript copy was indis- 
tinct, and that the editor correcting the proof on 
that day at a distance from the press, and the 
manuscript in that instance happening not to be 
sent, he referred back some of the doubtful 
words to the compositor, but they appeared the 
same. 

There were a good many other typographical 
errors in the same paper,which we must let pass. 
On the outside of this week’s paper, 2d column 
or “edition,” read editor, and put comma instead 
of period after the word hermitage, in the 33d 
line of Mr. Emerson’s Poem. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


New Hovse or Worsnip 1n Braprorp. We 
learn fromthe Puritan that a fine edifice has been 
erected for the society of which Rev. Mr. Munroe 
is the pastor; and of which the students of the 
Female Seminary under Miss Haziletine form a part. 
It was dedicated on Wedaesday Jan. 10th. 


Says the correspondent of the Puritan, “This 
new church, capable of seating comfortably 750 
persons; well finished and furnished throughout ac- 
cording toa plan by the architect, Mr. Bond, has 
been built within ten months, at a cost of $15,640, 
inclading what was paid to the proprietors of the 
old house, and brings no debt upon the Society. 
Among the furniture of the house, is a beautiful 
marble Front, (cost $50,) presented by the Ladies 
of the Academy. 








Rev. H. W. Bexcuer’s Cuvrcn. The interior 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, L.I., was des- 
troyed by fire on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 13. The 
damage is estimated at $3000, covered by insar- 
ance. The fire was occasioned by a defect in the 
farnace flue. It has been resolved to build a new 
charch, and not repair the damage occasioned by 
late fre, but it has not been determined as yet 
whether to build on the old foundation or procure a 
new Site. 





‘Accipent in Westerty, R. I, The Nor- 

wich Courier gives the following accounts of the 

late accident at Westerly, R.1.: . 

Saslony hention ceil i a new house of 
iety there have ¢ 

peblic’ worship, and had nearly a rom fo 





We cut the following from the London In- 
quirer of December 16. We have often thought 
that a few copies of a good: Geography and At- 
las would be of excellent service to our ancestral| the North Bennett street Methodist vestry has also 
brethren across the water in enabling them to be 
a little more particular in distinguishing between 
the parts of this large continent in matters of re- 


There is something ludicrous in. the confound- | d ni 7 : 
ing of Mr. W. B. Calhoun, Secretary of Oe ae re ae Friday, evenings— 


giving and praise, just issued by the governor 
of tbe Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to the 
people of the State, they are among other things 
advised to pray that God, ‘‘will vouchsafe His 
aid to our fellowmen in the Old World, who are 


**That He will in ourown country atrest the 
further extension of Slavery, and open the way 
in His wise providence for the extinction of an 
institution, alike repugnant to the rights of hu- 
manity, and to that just rule of conduct laid 


everywhere, of ‘doing unto others, as we would 


The proclamation is counter-signed by{the 


Ai To THe Poor rHrovew tHE MinisTRY 


in their distribution of supplies for the poor and 
needy,can be found than the ministry at large in 
We learn that they have many more 
calls for aid, and that they find more needy ob- 
Let the benevolent 


Tae office of the ministry at large is still over 


DPT he Publishers of the Sermans on Christian 
Communion, by Living Ministers, edited by T. 
R. Sullivan, have reduced the price of the 
volume to 75 cts per single copy, and five dol- 
lars for ten copies. Though it has had by no 
means a limited sale thus far, it has not circu- 
The present in- 


superior sermons for 75 cents, or, where 10 
copies are taken, for 50 cents, anda acquaint- 


An ex- 
ceedingly interesting and highly appropriate Dis- 
course was delivered by Rev. Mr. Bartol of the 


;| example of Jesus Christ. 


i Sa Church and |facetiae. The clerk of Westhampton asks for 


otherwise helping on the completion of the house, 
with great enterprise, taste and unwearied 
pains-taking, got up a fair for the sale of fancy ar- 
ticles. The new church was fitted up and decorat- 
ed in beautiful style, the tables spread, articles of 
every variety to please the fancy and tempt the 
taste, the visitors to the number of about 500, col- 
lected, and everything was passing off pleasantly 
and successfully, when, about nine o'clock, the 
flooring of two thirds of the church any gave 
way, and 300 people, with all the tables and other 
contents of that part of the room, were precipitated 
twelve feet into the basement below. Fora time 
the scene of confusion, alarm and distress was 
frightful. Bot atthe end of half an hour it was 
found that although there were a good many sprains 
and bruises, a considerable number of dislocations 


killed, or, it was hoped , fatally injured, 

The central part of the floor gave way first, and 
as it fell, took something the form of a hopper in 4 
grain mill, so that every body aod everything were 
thrown together in a promiscuous heap at the bot- 
tom.—Among the other articles was a stove—wheth- 
er of wood or coal we do not know—and the dress- 
es of many ladies and clothes: of gentlemen, were 
barned more or less,’’ 





THe First Universatist Cuuace. The 
society worshipping under the pastoral care of Rev. 
S. Streeter, during the repairs of some slight dam- 
ages by a fire which occurred early in January, 
have been invited by the New North Society (Dr. 
Parkman’s) to worship with them; and the use of 


been offered them for their social meetings and 
Sunday Schools. These invitations have been ac- 
cepted in the same cordial spirit in which they 
were extended. 

Mr. Streeter has always had his weekly Confer- 


and we learn they are always well attended, and 
spiritedly conducted. — 











| GENERAL INTELEIGENCE. 





Conoresstonau. The Pacheco bill passed on 
Friday, Jan 19, by a vote of 101 yeas to 94 nays. 
A measure is before the House to dispense with 
, |Jlogging in the navy. 





Souruern Convention. The meeting excla- 
sively of Southern members of Congress, to the 
number of 90, Monday ev’g., Jan. 15, at which an 
address drawn up by Mr. Calhoun as Chairman of 
,| Committee was read, but by majority of 44 to 42 
was recommitted without instractions,—was held 
again, on adjournment, Jan. 22. The attendance 
was not so large as on the former occasion. Mr. 
Berrien instructed by the Committee,read an address 
which was to the country generally, while Mr. Cal- 
houn’s was to the South in particular. Mr. Ber- 
}| rien’s address was rejected by vote of 33 nays to 
to 26 ayes, 

“Mr. Calhoun’s manifesto was then taken up and 
adopted; ayes 36, nays 19. On this final vote but a 
siogle Whig, (Mr. Gayle of Ala,) voted in the af- 
firmative.’’ 

Among the Democrats Gov. McDowell of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. McKay of N. C. Mr. King of Ala., 
Messrs. Cobb, Lumpkin and Iverson of Ga., voted 
nay. The whole Southern delegation numbering 
121, the vote in favor of Mr. Calhoun’s Address was 
very small. 





Members or Concress.—From the official 
vote,in the four districts in which second trials were 
recently nade, it will be seen that in No.2, Mr. 
King’s majority is 689; in No. 4, Mr. Palfrey iacks 
only 86 votes of an election; in No. 5, Mr. Allen’s 
majority is 1733, and in No.9, Mr. Fowler’s 
majority is 171. 





CouncitLors.—The following 


ntlemen have 
been chosen to be the Governor’s 


unc: —Tho- 


Dorchester,William Mitzheli of Nantacket, Samuel 
Wood of Grafton, Solomon Davis of Truro, John 
Aiken of Lowell, George Bliss of Springfield, John 


ampton. 

{The last named gentleman has declined the ap- 
pointment.] 

William B. Calhoun was chosen Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and Ebenezer Bradbury ‘I'reasur- 


A memorial was presented from Harvard, Wil- 
liams, and Amherst Colleges, for an increase of 
the school fund in aid of said institutions. 

Mr. Cook of Boston, presented the report of the 
Joint Committee, appointed by the Legislature of 
1848 to sit during the recess, and inquire into the 
Subject of insanity. It recommends the construc- 
tion of anew insane Hospital on the plan of the 
New Jersev State Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, and 
at such place as the Legislature may appoint. 





Siavery in Tue District. On Monday, Maj. 
Gaines of Kentucky presented in the House a me- 
morial from the Mayor and Council of Washington 
City, asking Congress either to abolish directly, or 
empower them to abolish, the slave traffic in the 
District. This created such an uproar and excite- 
ment that Maj. G. withdrew it with the. intention 
of presenting it under the rule. 





SocigeTY FOR AIDING DiscuarGEep Con- 
victs. A meeting was held last evening, by the 
Society in aid of discharged convicts, at Rev. Mr. 
Clark’s meeting house, in Freeman place. Doc- 
tor W. Channing, the President, on taking the 
chair, stated that this society Originated in a success- 
ful experiment made by a single Individual to as- 
sist a destitute and friendless man just discharged 
from the State prison. By loaning him asum of 
money sufficient to purchase the implements of his 
trade which he had learned while in prison, and 
giving him a long credit with the privilege of re-pay- 
ing 50 cents weekly; the man was able to sustain 
himself ard family in comfort and respectability.— 
Following out this idea, and association had been 
formed for the purpose of assisting every prisoner 
who might need help after being discharged. It 
had met with the most gratifying success. A great 
nunzber had been enabled to get good situations,and 
bad returned to society, industrious useful citizens. 
The President related many interesting particulars 
in relation to several cases. He spoke of the means, 
the resources of the Society. They were individual 
contributions, and a grant, last yéar, of $600 by 
the State. An aged individaal of New Bedford, 
now near 90, who had contributed $100 annually, 
had about the Ist of the present year, enclosed a 
cheek for $200, expressing the fear that he might 
not live to pay his next subscription, and for that 
reason had anticipated it. 

J. W. Brown, Esq., of this city, next addressed 
the meeting, giving further facts and arguments in re- 
lation to the object, and the interest which the pub. 
lic had in sustaining it, as a preventive of much 
crime. He was followed, appropriately, by Dr. 
Howe, the Vice President. Hon. F. C. Gray made 
an excellent speech. 

Amasa Walker, Esq., of the Legislature, then 

very pertinently addressed the meeting for a few 
Minules, expressing his great interest in the move- 
ment, and his hope that individual and State munifi- 
cence would be extended to the Society so liberally 
that all the wants of that interesting and unfortunate 
class of men would be fally met. It was in accord- 
ance with the spirit of christianity. It was the 
~ehe S out of the great idea of Human Brother- 
hood; a practical recognition of the teachings and 


The Treasurer, Mr. Andrew, then made some 
statements in regard to the condition and wants of 
the Society in relation to fands, and appealed to all 
— for their Ky ove and assistance. Nocol- 
ection was taken, but all friendly tothe object 
were requested to send in their contributions. The 
meeting throughout was deeply interesting. ([Jour- 
nal, Jan. 29. 





REGIsTRATION or BinTHs, MARRIAGES AND 
Deatusin Massacausetrs. 1848, The re- 
turns are so very incomplete, that we will not give 
the statistics. They are classified with good judg- 
ment, and great labor; and we see that a complete 
registration from year to year would furnish data 
for principles intimately connected with mun’s phys- 
ical good. The notes are quite @ collection of 


instruction respecting the registering the occupa- 
tion of unmarried young ladies. He says he 





yet in. The ladies’ of the 


ith i the seats 
w the exception that having 
tarily assumed the responsibility of furnishing, and 


mas Tolman of Boston, MarétaltPe Wilder of } 


Chapman of Salem; and Osmyn Baker of Nortb- | 
The report that the wine dealers had gone with a 


|examined, caused considerable excitement and dis- 
“ jsatisfaction. This law, which before the revolution 
of February, formed the security of the public 
; against being poisoned by deleterious stuffs, ander 
|the name of wine or brandy, was abolished by the 


those that desire seats will find it necessary to attend 
early. feb3 


Depvication at RoxBury. 


character, as follows:— 
that school. 

Rev. Mr. Clapp of West Roxbury 
Scriptures. ‘ 


Dearborn, Rev. Dr. Steers, Rev. Mr. Hague. 


pila 
model school-house of the city. 


were the builders. 





PAUPERISM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ing Nov. 1, 1848.” 
tant Statistics: 
Number of towns making Returns, 174; num- 


these 174 almshouses, 18,693. 


Commonwealth. The number of 
1,494. ‘ 


es during tbe year was 4,028, at an average week- 
ly cost for each pauper of $1,01 34-119. This af- 


ber of persons aided and supported out of the alms- 


each pauper of $1,07 7-19. 
The number ef persons in the several almshouses 
during the year, who were unable to per- 
form labor, was 4,057. 
The number of insane relieved or supported was 
611, and of idiots 324. Paupers by reason of in- 
sanity or idiocy, 729. 
The proportion of paupers made so by intemper- 
ance in themselves or others, was 9567, or more 
than one half of the whole number of paapers! 
The net amount of expense of relieving and sup- 
porting the paupers $372,749 75. 
The estimated value of tne several almshouses es- 
tablished was $1,056,494.’ 


Acres of land attached to Almshouses 16,667. 











The Steamer Canada arrived 
Harbor on Monday evening 


Foreign News. 


in New York 
last. 


Encianv. The Gold fever had reached 
Great Britain, and ships were up for Francisco from 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and the Lify. The 
excitement, it is said, exceeds anything before wit- 
nessed. 
The cholera in Glasgow on Wednesday 17th ult. 
'reached the number of 318; 119 of which proved 
fatal. ‘Total number of cases in the country 6506, 
of which 2948 had proved fatal. There bad seemed 
ai one time to be an abatement, but the tide of death 
was swelling again. 


France. The new President seems occupied 
in giving graad receptions to men of eminence 01 ev- 
ery shade of political opinions. When he appears 
in public the populace receive him with every dem- 
onstration of respect, and his urbane manners to- 
wards all classes, gain him friends everywhere. 
The President has determined that the list of can- 
didates for Vice Presidency shall be M. Odillon 
Barrot, Abbitusci and Bonlay de Ja Dearthe. M. 
Odillon Barrot wi'! undoubtedly be chosen by the 
Ascembly. are pouridg in from all parts 
ofthe country, requiring the <lissolution of the 
Assembly. A collision is foreshadowed between the 
— power of the President and the Assem- 

y- 





| petition against the re-establishment of the old law, 
| subjecting their stock to be tested, measured and 


all-destroying provisional government, and now that 
it becomes necessary to restore it, those fellows, 
who not only deal in horrible drugs, but whose 
houses are the haunts ot conspirators, are endeav- 
oring to raise the neighborhood by giving a political 
turn toa mere police question. Attempts were made 
to raise the cry of ** Vive 1’ Empereur.” 


Iraxy. Itis said that the Pope is in great des- 
pondency at Gaeta. Austria, Naples and Spain, 
seem to be forming an alliance, with a view to aid 
him. 


The Roman Chambers closed their session on 
the 26th ult., and on the 30th a decree was to ap- 
= convoking a Constituent Assembly on the 5th 

anuary, and to enact that the election to the As- 
sembly should take place on the 2st instant, by 
universal suffrage and ballot; that’ the Assembly 
should be of 200 members, paid at the rate of two 
crowns a day, without property qualification. 

A third papal protest is expected. It is reported 
there is great dissension between the Cardinals and 
the Pope. Lambruschina and Anuneli urge the 
Pope to an armed invention to which the Cardinals 
are opposed. 








§G THE FEBRUARY TRACT OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION, is ‘‘Moses and the Law, 
by Samuel Osgood’’—one of the best and briefest vin- 
dications of the greatest of Judea’s great men. lna 
graceful and striking manner it shows the Divine illu- 
mination of the Lawgiver from the parity of his doc- 
trine, the power with which he esta ‘lished his Law, 
the testimony of Jesus in his behalf, and especially from 
the character of the message itself. ‘This latter point 
ia treated with great fulness and decided ability. Will 
not our friends help to give this very seasonable essay 
u von a subject we have much neglected the widest cir- 
culation? Individuals that do not need their copies of 
the tract should distribute to those who do; and five 
thousand ought to be bought and scattered at a distance, 
and that additional effort may make up a little for the 
time we have lost. ; * 

fe 





0G REV. CHARLES SPEAR will deliver an 
Address in the Universalist Church in Canton Street, 
next Sabbath evening, on the Reformation of Discharg- 
ed Convicts, at 7 odlock. 

The meeting will also be addressed by other speak- 
ers. 

The object of the meeting is to aid the Prisoners’ 

Friend. 

-. collection will be taken up for that purpose. 

eb3 





§G INDIANA STREET CHURCH. The Rev. 
T. Starr King, will preach in this Church, next Sun- 
or evening, Feb 4. Services to commence at seven 
o’clock. 


QG-A contribution will be taken in aid of the 
church. feb3 





§GSUNDAY EVENING MEETING. CuHaner 
or Peace. The adjourned meeting of the Unitarian 
Societies, will be held at the South Co gational 
Church, (Rev. Mr. Huntington’s,) on Washington 
Street, next Sunday evening, Feb. 4, at seven o’clock 
precisely. 

Qn account of the crowded state of the meetings, 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 25th alt, by Rev J. T. Sargent, Mr John 
Kirker to Miss Susan Hatchinson. 


Miss Harriet M. Lyford. ; 
23d ult, Mr Warren A. Rogers to Miss Marth Ann 
Austin Whitney. : 

At Jamaica Plain, 25th ult, Mr J. Richards Weld to 
Miss Mary Prescott, all of J. P. 

In W , 17th ult, Mr Theodore H. Wheeler of 
Frami to Miss Rachel Emerson of Waltham. 
In » 25th ult, by Rev Mr Frothingham, Mr Ed- 
ward A. Smith, Jr.,to Miss Rachel R., daughter of 
Mr T. Putnam . 

In Athol, Dec. 7, by Rev S. F. Clarke, Mr James A. 
Lord to Miss Rosella Young, both of Templeton. 

Jan. 8d, Mr Amos T. Strattan to Miss Eleanor 


The new school- 
house erected by the city of Roxbury, for the Cen-| both of Athol. 
tral School, on Jamaica Plain, was dedicated on 
Tuesday afiernoon, by exercises of an interesting 


The keys of the building were presented to the 
school committee by Alderman Head, in some brief 
yet appropriate remarks, which were respoaded to 
by Theodore Dunn, Esq., of the local committee of Rogers of Boston. 

o 


offered the 
dedicatory prayer, and Rev. Mr. Reynolds of Ja- 
maica Plain read the selections from the Holy 


Able and interesting addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Slafier of the School Committee, Mayor 


The vocal exercises were perlormed by the pu- 


This building is situated at the corner of Bur- 
roughs and Brewer streets, and is regarded -as the | bury, 
It was originally 
designed by Rev. Mr. Slafter, we believe, and cost 
about $13,000. Messrs. H. A. & A. W. Folsom 


We have 
received from the Hon. Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, an “Abstract of the Returns of the over- 
seers of the Poor in Massachusetts for the year end- 
The following are the impor- | eldest child of Samuel and Mary M. Shepard, 24 yrs. 


ber making none, 41. Whole number of paupers in 


“Of these 7,413 were foreigners, 6,707 of whom 
were from England and Ireland —The whole uam- 
ber of State paupers (which includes foreigners | 
and natives of other States,) was 9,431. The re- 
maindcr [7,166,] had a tegal settlement in the 
who have come into the State during the year is 

The average number supported io the almshous- 
ter deducting the value of the pauper labor, which 
amounted during the year to $16,232. The num- 


houses was 9,817, at an average woekly cost for 


In this city, 21st alt, Mr Benjamin S. Bosworth to oy ey entrust to his care. 


Jan. 15:h, Mr Albert Farr to Miss Almeda Rich, 


In Marlboro’, 18th ult, by Rev Mr Alger, Mr Sam- 
uel Hammond to Miss Mary L. Howe. 
In Monson, 23d ult, Mr 8. G. Damon of Boston to 


onson. 
In Lowell, 22d ult, Mr George A. Elliot to Miss 
Ann D. Rogers, daughter of the late Col. Henry N. 


Portsmouth, N, H., by Rev A. P. Peabody, Mr 
Elijah Moore to Miss Sarah Aon Mullican, both of Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

In Bellows Falls, Vt., Mr Alfred O. Lindsey to Miss 
Caroline E., eldest daughter of Abraham Ledcowe, 
Esq., of Charlestown, Mass. 








DEATHS. , 





In this city, on Wednesday, 24th ult, Samuel Salis- 
Esq., aged 79 years—eminent for his integrity 
and private virtues. Mr. Salisbury was one of our 
oldest and most respected merchants, as was his father 
before him. His father was an importer of English 
goods, when the Revolutionary war commenced; and 
the son commenced business in connection with the late 
Stephen Higginson, about the year 1790, and remained, 
more or less concerned in the same business, for the 
most part, until within twelve or fifteen years. Mr. 
Salisbury belonged to a race of merchants which have 
now nearly all passed off the stage. 
23d ult, George Phillips, youngest son of Samuel R. 
Smith, 3 yrs 7 mos; of scarlet fever, Mary Frances, 


17th: ult, of consumption, Mrs Sarah D., wife of 
Samuel Swett, 31. 
25th ult, Martha Jane, daughter of F. A. and M. 
A. Hawley, 1 yr. 
In Dorchester, 25th ult, James, son of Henry and 
Sarab B. Humphreys, 15 yrs. 
In Somerville, 24th ult, Mr John H. Durgin, 33— 
formerly of Portsmouth, N. H. 

In Salem, 23d ult, Capt Thomas West, 71. 
In North Andover, 12th ult, Horace D., 10 yrs, 7 
mos; 20th ult, Charles J.,12 yrs, 1 mo; children of 
Charles and Priscilla Chickering. 

In Cohasset, 18th ult, Capt Bete Bates, for many 
years a master ship builder of that place, 77. 
In East Medway, 18th ult, Henry Jackson Arnold, 
of Charleston, 24—a member of the senior class of 
Dartmouth College. 
In Marlborough, 18th ult, of consumption, Mr Wil- 
liam M. Proctor, formerly known as one of the compa- 
ny of Tremont Vocalists. 
In Danvers, 21st ult, after a short illness, Rev Pe- 
trus S. Ten Broeck, 57, formerly Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church in Portland. 
In Woodstock, Vt., 15th ult, Jabez Bennett, Esq., 
a native of Middleboro’, Mass., 94. 
In Fredericksburg, Va., 20th ult, David Hale, edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Commerce, 59. 
In Cincinnati, on the evening of the 24th ul', Marga 
ret Adeline, daughter of Edward and Mary W. New 
hall, 19 yrs. . 


Mice Julia D., daughter of Austin Fuller, Esq., of 


——————— 
EB AEctic MAGAZINE. The Eclectic Maga- 
zine of Foreign Literature is published the Ist of 
every month, at No, 120 Nassau ‘ New York.— 
ber contains 144 pages, or in a 
year, making three large volumes, and is embellished 
with a beautiful mezzotint engraving by Sartain, either 
a portrait of some distinguished personage histori- 
cal Mga er twelve superb engravings in the 
r. Eclectic Magazine embraces a careful se- 
ion of the ablest articles which adorn the of 
the Quarterlies and Magazines of London, Edin 
and Dublin, regularly received by the steamers.— 
Among the number are the North British Review, 
English Review, Westminster and Foreign Quarterly 
Review, the Edinburgh Review and others, and from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Fraser’s, &c. ‘The selections 
thus made comprige the :nost desirable and valuable 
portion of foreigh literature in the same compass any- 
where to be found, and constitute yearly a rich addition 
to any library. The Janua number will be embellish- 
ed with a splendid plate of extra size. entitled the 
“Literary Party,”’ embracing nine portraits of the lit- 
terary men of England. ‘The January number which 
begins Vol. XVI. is already issued. Terms of the 
work are $6 ver annum in advance, otherwise $6.— 
The work will be promptly sent to any one who wilt 
send us $5 by mail, or otherwise, post-paid. The 
postage on each number to any part’ of the Union at 
nine cents. Address W. H. Bidwell, editor and pro- 
prietor, 120 Nassau st., New York. 3 


[From the Commercial Advertiser. [ 


_ “The Eclectic Magazine is an agreeable and instruc- 
tive miscellany, which supplies American readers with 
the best articles from a long list of foreiga periodicals-— 
gives them, in fret, the real value of many high-priced 
magazines and reviews at a moderate price. 

In the quality of its embellishments, the Eclectic al- 
ways excels,”” At dec23 


FAMILY LINENS! 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(2D srorE SOUTH OF s"MMER STREET,) 


H‘Y%. 0.1 hand, received by the late arrivals, a full 
assortment of 4-4 and 7-8 heevy und 

SHIRTING LINENS; also PILLOWCASE and 
SHEETING LINENS, of all the various widths and 
qualities. Purchasers of Linen Guods may depend on 
getting PURE LINEN, of first rate fabrics, and at the 
very lowest market prices. Constantly on hand, eztra” 
extra fine Linens, for Collars and Frontings of Shirts. 

decl6 isSt 











Nag mee 90 A lady who has for some time given 
instruction in a public Academy, in the higher 
English branches, in French, Drawing and Painting 
desires a situation either in a family, or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. Inquir 
at this Office. istf septl6é 








HRISTIAN VIEWS, OR DISCOURSES, — 
Practical and Devotional, by the Author of the 
Christian Layman. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, and at the 
Office of the Christian Register.  Stis8tos  feb3 


OY OF MOUNT RHIGI.—CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS will shortly publish a new edition of Miss 

Sedgewick’s new book The boy of Mount Rhigi. This 

is one of the best of Miss Sedgewick’s juvenile works. 

The first edition of 1500 copies was exhausted ina 

few weeks. : 

feb3 lis2os 





111 Washington st. 





EOPLE’S JOURNAL. New Volume. The Sub- 
scribere have just received a few copies of the 
People’s Journal from the commencing of the new vol- 
ume in July last. Terms the same as formerly, $2 50 
a year. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Agents fur N. Eng. 
L3 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





HE MIRROR OF NATURE, by Furness.— 
The Mirror of Nature, a Book of Instraction and 
Entertainment, translated by Rev. Dr. Furness, $1 25. 
A. fresh supply just received by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb3 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





N?: 8 DAGUERREOTYPE. This day published. 
CONTENTS. 


Norfolk Island. 

The Arctic Expeditions. 

A Visible Beranger. 

Lord Mayor’s Day. 

Hunting in Western Texas. 

The Jury System. 

Allegorical Origin ot Precious Stones. 

Goethe’s Campaign in 1792. 

Literary and Scientific. 

Intelligence. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


feb3 lis2os 


MASSACHUSEITS BIBLE SOCIETY. 
5 hg oy Depository of the Massachusetts Bible Society 
is removed to . 
15 CORNHILL, 
where Bibles and Testaments of all the vatieties pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN BisLe Sociery, in plain 
and Ornamental Bindings, are for sale in quantities, or 


at retail. 
dec30 G6tis 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 





MY TEACHER’S NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
1849. 


I published, by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 
Washington st. “My ‘Teacher’s New Year’s 
Present,” for 1849, by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also,—Memoir and Sermons of W. B. O. Peabody, 
D. D. 3t dec23 





PREPARATORY 
AND 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENCGUM, 

—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE: 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectfully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, fiom 9 to 11 o’clock, 

A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors South 

of West Street. 














HE CHEAPEST UNITARIAN BOOK PUB- 

LISHED. The Publishers of Sermons on Chris- 
tian Communion, in order to give the volume as wide a 
circulation as possible, have concluded upon a reduc- 
tion of the price. It will hereafter be sold at 75 cents, 
or 10 cOpiEs FOR FIVE DOLLARS. Just half of the 
former price. The Sermons are by the most eminent 
Clergymen of the Denomination and are all practical 
in their character. 
The Volume comprises 500 pages large 12mo, and is 
substantially bound in cambric. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

feb3 lis2os 111 Washington st., Boston. 


THE CHURCH IN EA NERST; 


By Joun ANGELL JamEs. 
18mo. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 


“A very seasonable publication. The Church uni- 
versal needs a re-awakening to its high vocation, and 
this is a book to effect, so far as human intellect can, 
the much desired resuscitation.”?” [N Y¥. Com. Adv. 


**We are glad to see that this subject has arrested 
the pen of Mr. James. We welcome and commend it. 
Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe its 
perusal will do much to impress a conviction of the 
high mission of the Christian, and much tu arouse the 
Christian to fulfil it. The reader will feel that he is 
called into the Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but 
to labor, and that his Master’s business 1s not a busi- 
nesa to be approached with an indifferent heart or a 
feeble haud.’? [N. Y. Recorder. 


“We rejoice that this work has been republished in 
this country, and we cannot ton strongly commend it to 
the serious perusal of the churches of every name.’’ 
[Christian Alliance. 





“Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to 
rouse to action, and the times call for such a book, 
which we trust will be universally read.”’ [N. Y. 
Observer. 


“Mr James’ writings all have one object, to do exe- 
cution. He writes under the impulse—Do something, 
do it. He studies not to be a profound or learned, but 
a practical writer. He aims to raise the standard of 
iety, holiness in the heart and holiness of life. The 
influence which this work will exert on the church 
must be higlily salutary.”? [Boston Recorder. 


“As far as we have examined this book, and exam- 
ined its plan, we have seen nothing to condemn and 
much to approve. ‘Ihere are some illustrations of the 
truth which the writer wishes to’convey, which will be 


I ECTURES ON THE AGES OF HEROISM.— 
4 Joun Loro will give Six Lectures, in the Tremont 
Temple, commencing Monday Evening, 7% o’clock, 
Dec. 18, to lllastrate the Ideas and struggles of 

Charlemagne—Emperor. 

Hildebrant— tg 

Godfrey—Crusader. 

Becket—Prelat.. 

Abelard—Philosopher. 


Luther—Reformer. 
—oR— 

The Great Contest between 
do do _Lawand Barbarism. 
do do _—_ Spiritual and Temporal Power, 
da do Christianity and Mohamwmedanism. 
do do Normans and Saxons. 
do do Reason and Authority. 
do do Faith and Superstition. « 


The Lectures will be continued ou successive Mon- 
day evenings, Christmas excepted. 


Tickets for the course $1. Single Eveaing 25 cents. 
To be had at the usual places. decl6 


OLIVER HOLMAN, 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Boston, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 
and general Agent for 
PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 
—FOR— 
Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the manu- 
facture of Books of auusual and difficult patterns. 
Banking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. 
STATIONERY 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Materials, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and 
Schools, for sale low. 

Bindiyg and Ruling to any desired patterns. 
marchI1 lyis 








found very valuable for their exceeding paretical tend 
cy.” [Christian World, Boston. . 

> A liberal discount to pastors and others who buy 
by the dozen for circulation among their people. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jan20 3t Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE. 





EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 
wo inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
r all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
sHAMBER FURNITURE, iu fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 
E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 
§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be sed to wait upon bis 
friends and old patrons, execute any orders that 


ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


lyis 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON 8T., 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 

Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wedneaday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 8 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health bat also physi- 
cal development, which is so essential to | move- 
ment and dignity of carri Mr. 8. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every tment of his 
profession. Families interested in the infprovement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday aftern von. Mr. S. has “or sale at his cade-. 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and - 
others. 


Schorls and Families attended. 

Private gad ag ail hours in all the new and fash- 
che Bvecing Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
ridays. septl6é 


_ jstf 





HE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
ZY WORLD. 


AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—Taemont 8. 
HUTCHING’S 


Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 


3 









|. Also, 





and others, not cured by medicine alone. ) 
B.S. INGALLS, whose pepaier lecterend 
livered throughout New England, is now pevmanently | 
pg Pb oe 














the door from 20 to 12 
at ti een: * 


sa 


ye had 
9, BP. 














‘*can’t do better than set it down—preparation for 
matrimony. 


Strattan, both of Athol. 


‘eand Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place, 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 
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THE POET'S CORNER. 





WALL FLOWERS. 


“They smell sweetest by night-time, thae flowers; 
and they’re maist aye seen about ruined buildings.” 
{Evis OcsILTREE, in the Antiquary-. 


Sweetest by night: like gracious words 
That scent the sacred page; 

But freeliest pour their perfumed store, 
An sickness ,. grief and age 


Seen most by ruins: like the love, 
That gave itself for all; 

Yet closest clings to guiltiest things, 
As Magdalene, or Saul. 


Riversipe, December, 1848. G. 


w. 


erence 
PRAYER. 
«] asked God to show me my duty, 
And give me a penitent heart; 


To shine from his dwelling of beauty, 
And bid all my doubtings depart. 


For sia had o’erwhelmed me with sorrow, 
Till terror and guilt and despair 


have an authentic account of his dealings with, 

and his Revelations to the world in ancient 
‘times; and in the New Testament, we have full 
/ and clear Revelations of man’s nature,duties and 
| destination adapted to his condition and wants 
\in the “fullness of times.’”? The Old Testa- 
ment is still, and will ever be valuable to us for 
| Instruction, Reproof, Comeection and other im- 
| portant religious purposes,—bnt the New Tes- 
| tament,—the Gospel of Jesus Christ,—the glad 
tidings which he brought from Heaven, is that 
Book which chiefly concerns us, I is the chart 
| of our faith, It is the sheet anchor of our hope. 
Without it we are ‘‘poor and naked and misera- 
ble’ enough; but with it, we are rich indeed. 
It makes known to us most clearly and beauti- 
fully, our nature, our duties and our final desti- 
nation,—the place from whence we start,—the 
course which we are to follow---and the haven 
for which we are to steer, and where we shall 
rest at Jast. By it, we can learn what we are— 
the children of God, By it we can know what 
fare our duties to Him who in mercy created us, 
and to those,our brethren—his children, by whom 


I shed, not a terder emotion had J felt all day. 
As the sun was going down | made up my mind 
to do as conscience bade me, whatever might be 
the result. 1 felt that my mother’s forgiveness 
miglit be righttally withheld. But I knew she 
was my mother and hada mother’s heart.— 
Knowing that she was coinmonly alone about 
twilight, I quietly stole into her room, She 
was lying placidly, and holding out her hand, 
she kindly said, “how are you, my sont I 
made no answer, but sat down, and covered 
my blushing face in the cover of the bed, See- 
ing that something distressed me, she said, 
‘what is the matter, my child?” 1 succeeded 
in saying, that | feared she might not live Jong, 
that I knew I had grieved her by my misconduct, 
that | was greatly ashamed of my past disobe- 
dience tu her, and that if she should die without 
expressing her forgiveness to me, I should be 
miserable through life. At this she pressed my 
hand, and said: ‘My child, 1 have nothing 
against you. Ifyou have disobeyed me, | do 
not remember it now. At the time, | reproved 
or corrected you in the way | thought right. j 
always loved you, my son. I have nothing now 
to forgive you. But] give you a mother 8, per- 
haps a dying mother’s blessing. Now my tears 
flowed in torrents, Il never was more ingenu- 
ously sorry. My heart was all dissolved. | 
never had hated disobedience to parents, and 


‘Vive Louis Napoleon!” only. ‘Tne exceptions 
consisted two or thee men, en blouse, in the 
Place Vendome, at the moment the President 
assed, adding to the cry ‘Vive la Republique.’’ 
This reception of [the new President must 
certainly have been gratifying to his feel- 
ings. No doubt a good deal might be attributed 
to old recollections; but much also to his own 
beuring on this his first appearance before the 
army, and which was graceful, engaging and 
dignified. [London Times. 





Deatu or tHe Pastor or Tue PortucursE 
Exites. The following account of the death 
and burial of the Rev. Arzenio Nicos De Silva, 
pastor of the Portuguese exiles,has been prepar- 
ed by the American Protestant Society: 


It is with unfeigned grief that we announce 
the death of this beloved and excellent man.— 
He died January 10th, at 3 P.M, at forty-nine 
years of age. At the time of his death he had 
been here about six weeks. We can only now 
state that Mr. De Silva was once a merchant of 
princely wealth at Madeira, surrounded by all 
the comforts and luxuries that make life desira- 
ble to worldly men. After Dr. Kalley had 
commenced the circulation of the Bible, and he, 
with a number of converts, was cast into prison, 


hood had no knowledge of its existence previous 
to its recent discovery, Nor 1s there any tradi- 
tion among them to form an idea of the object 
of the work, or the people who were its builders. 
There is also a canal and well connected with 
it, but they have never been explored. A sub- 
terranean passage may be underneath. 





Fossir Foor Marxs. A number of singu- 
lar foot prints have recently been found in the 
limestone strata on the Brushy, resembling ha- 
man foot prints, butofa gigantic size. They 
ste imbedded in the soft argillaceous limestone, 
and are as distinct as if they had been made in 
plasticclay. A gentleinan who had visited them 
a few months since, states that the toes and the 
print of the heel are so distinct that there is 
scarcely a doubt that they were made by a ha- 
man being, who must have rivalled Goliah in 
size. The stride is so large that a man of ordina- 
ry size can with difficulty jump from one foot 
print to another. The limestone in which they 
are found, we believe, is similar to that which 
extends through Austin, New Braunfels and 
Bexar, and from the quarries in the rock most 


or Bexar were obtained, The strata contains 
many marine fossils, among which are the am- 
monite, nautilus, gryphe, ete. 


of the stones in the Alomo and other buildings 


These foot 





lation of the Book 


and additions. 

2. A new Translation of the E 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &e., 
2d ed, with correctiong and additivas. 

8. A new Translation of t 
an Introduction an Notes, chiefly explanatory 
edition with additions, 

4. A new Translation of the. Proverbs, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, 
explanatory. 


chiefly 


of the additions and corrections which it contains. 


tance to all students of the Bible. 


of a sentence.” 


Noyes, and no man certainly whose books 
serve to be purchased and 


the sacred writings.” [Christian Register. 


“A new edition, and an improvement on the firs 
excellent as that was.”? [Boston Recorder. 


IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY. The Gospe 


, SLATIONS. 1. Anew Trans- 
eae of Job, with an Introduction 


and Notes, chiefly explanatory—2d ed, with corrections 


lebrew P. ar- 
Ot ae 


the Book 


Ecclesiastes, 


“This new edition is of increased value on account 


whole series of volumes, from the pen of this accom- 
ished Hebrew scholar, may now eigen geass: uni- 
hape, and is of t value, and of high impor- 
wae tee eleee-ot-a le. Common seaders 
will be surprised to observe how many passages, which 
are uniotelligible to them in in the common version, are- 
here made plain and significant by a slight change of 
expression, of the meaning of a single word, or the turn 


“There is no man whose labors in this department 
of learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. 
so well de- 
studied; for in a compact 
form they embody the accurate results of great learning, 
and throw much light on obscure and difficult parts of 


———_, 
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Is 


especially my disobedience to my parents, as I 
did then. Yet I loved my mother asl had nev- 
er done before. | was happy in the favor of 
such a mother. I was full of joy and wept on. 


he has sufrounded us. By it, we can learn 
that we are destined to immortality, and the 
kind of preparation which is necessary that we 


marks, like those discovered in red sandstone 
formations, were probably made by an extinct 
species of birds or ornithienites. [Corpns Chris- 
to Star, Dec. 16, 


Voll. Matthew, vol 2d; Mark, Luke and Joba, 
vol 8. The Acts of the Apostles with a Commentary, 
intended for Sabbath School Meachers and Bible Class- 
es, and as an aid to Family Instruction, by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, 8 vols 12mo, new ed, in neat stamped cloth 


Mr. De Silva became a convert to the Protestant 
faith. For this he was compelled to leave Ma- 
deira, and with many others sought refuge from 
the violence of persecution in Trinidad. In do- 





Washington and School Streets, have just ge 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 


Had shrouded my sky for to-morrow— 
And where should I go, but to prayer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


may make that future state of being a happy 
one. 


For a long time my feelings remained subdued 
and tender. I determined that I never would 
disoblige her again, and though she lived til | 


ing this he sacrificed his wealth, and was paio- 
fully separated from his wife ard only daughter, 





Tue NewrounpLANpD BANKS REACHING TO 


binding, price 75 cts per volume. 


‘*We feel certain it will meet the wants of all who 


containing many additional hymus, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- ‘This collection has been adoptzd by sev. 


This book, therefore, my young friends, which 
is of so important a character to all of us, is one 
which we should understand in al] its aspects, 
and in all its parts. It is en this account, that 
it have endeavored, in some of my recent lesso ns, 
'‘o set forth some of the proofs by which you 
may be assured that itis an authentic book; 
that it was written eighieen hundred years ago; 
that it contains the life of our Savior, drawn up 
by those who lived with him at that time, remote 
as it was; who journeyed with him; who were 
his companions and friends; who remembered 
and wrote down its truths as they received them 
from his lips; who embodied the fects, the won- 
derful facts which he performed while on earth, 


eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to know 
that it gives great satisfaction. i 

‘The foll,wing are some of the testimonials in favor of 
the work. 


who are yet Romanists in Madeira. By the 
Protestant ministers there, he was ordained a 
minister, and constituted pastor of the Poitu- 
guese refugees, and in his ecclesiastical relations 
was connected with the Free Church of Scot- 
land. From Trinidad he came to New York, 
having two objects in view ; one was to regain 
his health, already prostrated by disease,and the 
Other to seek a home for his homeless country- 
men now iv Trinidad. In the wise and myste- 
rious providence »f God, he hag not been able to 
accomplish either of these objecis. He has been 
suodenly called by the great Master to other 
and brighter scenes. In his last days, when 
under the severest sufferings of disease, those 
Christian graces, faith, hope and patience, were 
prominent in all his experince andfin all his con- 
duct. It was an affecting and animating sight 
to view this man of God ¢s he went down to the 


call themselves liberal Christians, a9 a family expositor, 
a reference book in the study of the Gospel, a compan- 
ion in the Sunday School, and an aid to daily devo- 
tion. It is learnéd, not dry; rati » yet not 
cold; fervent, yet not fanatical; tasteful, yet not one 
line for mere taste. Mr. Livermore is concise, practi- 
cal, reasonable, full of generous and ed feeling.” 
{Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 





was nearly eighteen years old, | never did know- 
ingly act counter to her wishes again but once. 
That one act grieved me more than | can tell.— 
With many tears [ asked and obtained her par- 
don fort. Though she has been dead eight 
and twenty years, and though | am now a grey- 
headed man, [ am ashamed of it, Yea, though 
1 have hope in Christ, and hope that I glory in 
the cross, | often say of my many childish sins, 
and of this one in particular, ‘**O God, remember 
notjagainst me the sins of my youth.”’ [N. O. 
Presbyterian. 


IreLAND.—Under this head acorrespondent of 
the Southern Reporter has the following :— 
‘Within the last few days | have been informed, 
on indubitable authority, that some of the tal- 
ented and scientific gentlemen connected with 
the Roval Irish Fisheries Company have dis- 
covered that the celebrated fishing banks of 
Newtoundland actwally extend across the At- 
lantic to within 100 miles of Ireland,” and the 
quantity of fish on the said banks is more than 
sufficient to supply the market of the whole 
world. 


For the Register. 
AN ADDRESS. 


READ TO A BIBLE CLASS, CONNECTED WITH A 
SUNDAX SCHOOL IN THIS CITY, AT THEIR 
QUARTERLY MEETING HELD AT THEIR TEACH- 
ERS HOUSE ON THURSDAY EVENING, JAN, 
18, 1849. 


My Young friends: 





[¥rom the Literary World.} 

“As a collection of sacred and appropri 
Hyanns, this book cannot be ee ae. me: 
[From the Evening Gazette.] 

‘It is probably the most poetical compilati 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual anit er “pas 
munity, that has been issued in our country; combini 


as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.” 


“These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evan- 
gelical view of the doctrines which Christ and the apos- 
tles taught; they fully explain all difficult passages, and 
furnish mach valuable information upon ancient geogra- 
phy, history, biography, customs, manners, &c 3; ima 
word, I think they will be profitable for doctrine , for 
instruction, for practice and devotion.” [Christian 
Inquirer. 6wis. ‘ 

he above with all other Unitarian publications, 
for sale wholesale and retail by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO , 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
decl6 


If, at any time, we were [F he Daily Ad 

t : . rom t ily Advertiser.] 

to lovk out upon the wide and trackless ocean, “It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addix 
tion of several! very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than one hundred additional 








and catching a view of a fine ship, and observ- 
ing her appearance and movements, should 
find, that wiuhout redder or chart, without pilot 
or compass, she was drifang down the cur- 


Vircinia Coat. Ina speech recently made 
in the Virginia Legislature, in favor of a bill 
to incorporate the Virginia Coal Company. Mr. 
Faulkner, of Berkley, stated that the coal fields 
of that State covered 21,000 square miles out of 


EYES AND NO EYES, OR THE ART OF SEE- 
ING. 


**In one of those children’s books which con- 





rent at the merey of the wind and the waves,— 
should we not fee] deep anxiety for its fate? 


and which they witnessed with their own eyes} 
and that the books which it contains, written 





tain reading for the manliest, and which we 


grave, with uoshaken faith in Jesus, the Resur- 
rection and the Life. 





the total area of 64,000—an extent equal to that 


hymns are added in this Edition.” 


DANIELL & 6O., 


From the Daily Atlas. 
have known to interest very grave and even great os My Ades. 


| of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, com- 


Should we not feel morally certain that she 
would never reach her destined portin safety? 
Should we not feel morally certain rather, that 
in this drifting, she must ere long, strike upon 
some sand-bar, some fatal rock, and go to pieces, 
as melancholy a wreck of as bewutiful a thing 
as ever was fushioned for, or glided over the 
waters! 

It is the same, my young friends, with every 
moral spectator, who looks, out upon the Ocean 


of life—which is as wide and as trackless as the 


briny deep itself—and should observe if with 
unly the slightest glance a young man or a 
young woman, setting out on the voysge of !ife, 
without an education in which is included a 
proper degree of moral and religious knowledge. 
Without this.the spectator would know that{such 
persons must drift down the current of ‘life, at 
the merey of the winds and the waves of temp- 


tation and trial, of darkness and death, of coi- | 


ruption and crime,—and consequently, that their 
shipwreck was almost a8 a matter of course,— 
He would see, that 
they were like a ship without chast or compass, 


unavoidable and inevitable. 


' rudder or pilot;—and while those on board might 
flatter themselves with the idea that somehow 
or other they should eventually drift into some 
safe harbor, the spectatur would see that it was 
a hope without any substantial foundation. 

What then isthis knowledge which is so 
much wanted,—which is so indispensable to 

It 

krowledge of ovr nature,—oor duties, and our 

This is the knowledge which 


every voyager on the Sea of life! is the 
final destination. 
is as indispensable to a safe and happy voyage 
of life, as those instruments to which we have 


only a few years after his death, have been cop- 
| ed and recopied times without nomber; transla- 
| ted and retranslated into almost every language 
|ucder heaven; printed and reprinted in uncoun- 
ited editions; transmitted under the superinten- 
| dence of a wise providence from generation to 
| generation: and that we have it now in our own 
| language, in substance the same as it came from 
the lips of ouc Savior, and word for word, as it 
| was originally prepared, except in those una- 


men, there 1s a pleasant chapter entitled Eyes 
and no Eyes, or the Art of Secing. The two 
heroes of 1 came home successively from a walk 
in the same road, one of them having seen only 
a heath and a hill, and the meadows by the 
water side, and, tLerefure, having seen nothing; 
the other, expatiating on his delightful ramble, 
because the heath presenied him with curious 
birds, and tbe hill with the remains of a camp, 
and the meadows with reeds, and rats, and her- 
ons, and king-fishers, and sea-shells, and a man 
catching eels, and a glorious sunset. 





*‘In like manner people may walk through a} 
void able differences which are always necessary | crowded city, and see nothing but the crowd.— 


| in translating from one language to another.— | A man may go from Bond street to Blackwall, 


| In eubstance it is the same. The great doctrines, 
the sublime principles, the wonderful works he 
| performed, and the divine revelations which Je- 
sus made to the world, are all there, and for the 
| most part in the very words in which tney were 

uttered by him or penned by the Apostles and 

other writers of the New Testament. 

This important truth, this great fact I have 

| endeavored to impress vpon your minds; and if 
| 1 continue my work, I shall desire to prove also 


} 


| 





 mis® its eyes. 
| that all which the New Testament contains is | 


and, unless he has the luck of witnessing an ac- 
cident, or get a knock from a porter’s burthen, 
may be conscious, when he has returned, of 
nothing but the names of those two places, and 
of the mud through which he has passed. Nor 
is this to be attributed to dulness. He may, in- 
deed, be dull. The eyes of his understanding 
may be like bad spectacles,which nu brightening 
would enable to see mech. But be may be only 
inattentive, Circumstances may have induced 
a want of curiosity, to which imagination itself 
shali contribute, if it has not been taught to use 
This is particularly observable in 
childhood, when the love of novelty is strongest, 


undeniably true; in other words, that it is not} A boy at the Charter House, or Christ Hospital, 
only an authentic book, but that all its state-|Ptebably cares nothing for his neighborhood, 


}merits are credible, worthy of our entire belief; 


He has been tow much accus- 


and if thus authentic and true, in its facts and | tomed to identify i: with his school room. We 
| principles, then Divine, and coming from God, remeu ber the time ourseives when the only 
‘claims from us the deepest, the most profound thought we had in going through the metropolis 


| regard, as by its study we can understand, as we 


have said, our nature, our duties, our destina-| And long after this, we saw nothing in London 


tion. 
| there only, what by oature we are as moral and | 
accountable beings, what we have to po, in or- | 
der to be successful and happy in the present} 
life; and finally where we are to co, and the| 


Jn other words, we can there learo, and but the book shops.” 


[Leigh Hunt. 





A FLOWER PUT IN THE WINDOW. 


“A tree or even a flower put in the window 


lthough stocked with a great deal that might} 
*) entertain him. 


| was, how to get outvf it; how to arrive, with} 
our best speed, at the beautiful vista of home. — | 


. We seemed to have returned to the primitive 











The funeral of this beloved pastor was atten- 


Place, New York. Rev. Dr. De Witt, one of 
the pastors of the church, and President of the 
Amenican Protestant Society, read the 11th 
chapter of Hebrews, and offered the first prayer. 
Rev. H. Norton, Secretary, addressed the audi- 
ence on the life and character of Mr. De Silva. 
Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, Missionary of the Society, 
addressed, in their own language,the Portuguese 
exiles who were present to mourn over the death 
of their beloved pastor. At the close of this, 


all the Portuguese present (about (orty) rose and | 


sung a hymn io their own language. 
eye in the congregation suddenly filled with 
tears as the notes of these homeless and perse- 
cuted disciples fell uponthe ear The singing 
was so devotional and hearty, and there was such 


a sublimity in their rising when suffused with | 


ears and their hearts overflowing with grief, 
that no one could resist the subduing influence 
of the scene. The meeting was then closed 
with praver by the Rev. Dr. Dowling, of the 
Baptist church, and the benediction by the Rev. 
Dr. Knox, of the Dutch Reformed Charch.— 
The body of this first martyr from Madeira was 
then buried in the vault of the church, thgre to 
await the resurrection of the dead in the last 
day. Beloved, blessed man, thou art now at 
rest! We have not language to express the 
heavenly impressions and associations connected 
with these funeral exercises. The occasion was 
rare in the history of the church, and the only 
one of the kind that has occurred in our country. 


ages, and to mingle with the primitive converts, 
and to bein the midst of Bible scenes, God 
grant that the influence of that hour may long 
be felt—may be abidiug as lite itself! 





IMPORTANT ASTRONOMICAL DISCO- 
VERY. 


The Magnet clock, spoken of recently by 


i — 
j 


Every | 


| bined! 


with ease two hundred bushels per day. 


' Cannel and purely bituminous coal 
ded January 12th, in the Reformed Dutch | shounded through the basin of the Kanawa, and 
Church, corner of Fourth street and Lafayette| was so accessible that a single hand could dig 


No. 
HAVING 
ARKIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 





MORTON'S | 
Letheon Dental Establishment, 


NO. 19 TREMONT ROW, 
Opposite the Boston Museum. 





here performed, and Ether or Chloroform administered 
by the discoverer himself.. The operations of EX- 





performed by Dr. Morton, embrace the most modern 


the earliest intelligence of all inventions 


nes in his ession. 


at 
THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


in connection with the Se s of that Institution 
who are respectfully aed to. 


ter County Mechanics Association. 


“ArtiFiciAL TEetH. Agset of Teeth were shows 


| the last Teeth of the jaw, and giving a peculiarly natu 
were articulated in the most perfect manner. 


than any other. 


them as the best SILVER MEDAL.” 





{G- This establishment takes its name from being 
ithe place where Ether was first inhaled, and the dis- 
covery of its uses originally made;—and as its name 
imports, the various operertions of Dental Surgery «re 


TRACTING, FILLING and INSERTING TEETH, 


improvements in America and Europe, and in conse- 
quence of the Ether Discovery, his extensive corres- 
pondence with the most skilful practitioners, at home 
and abroad, gives him the great advantage of gaining 
discove- 
Dr Morton offers his services 
in the administration of Ether with especial confidence, 
having bad great experience both at his own rooms and 


Extracts from the Reports of the Exhibition of the Worces 


ral appearance of the gum and jaw in that part, but 


were more complete and more perfect, taken altogether 
The Committee on that account regard 


“The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association \ 


NEW GOODS, 


E are enabled to offer one of the best assortmen 
ply of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—aNnD— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


—AND RECEIVE OUR— 


AMERICAN GOODS, 


DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 
3m7tis6tos 


sept30 


201 WasuincTton STREET. 
RECEIVED BY RECENT 


to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 


Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
« spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a GooD ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Price, and as we import many of the 


at the lowest manufacturers prices, we are always able 
to sell ‘*as low as the lowest,” ** as cheap as the cheapest. 


‘*For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matters, we shoul think it well caleu- 

ated to meet the wants of religious Societies. Asa book 

of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in ‘thas bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


“*A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
aoke ve the book for the firet time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution muat find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try.” 





ts 





[From the Boston Tinsser ipt.] 


‘While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec- 
tion.”’ 


” 





N The History of England from the accession 
James I1., by Thomas Babington Macauley, vol 1. 


Ghost’s Bargain, 6 cents. 
Dr. Brazer’s Sermons, with a Memoir. 
Dr. Peabody’s Sermons, with a Memoir. 


Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
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ACAULEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 


’ " Dickens’ New Story, the Haunted Man and the 
by Dr. Morten, which were not only carved in a very 


handsome manner, perhaps faultless, having the partic- 
ular merit of sustaining the harmony o! proportion to 


Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION. 


of 











RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDIN 


SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 


G Hymns for Public Worship, 


tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 


os Subscribers would ask the particular attention ~ 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of © 
pared expressly to meet © 


house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHsuRG 
RaiLroaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 

Mr. C. E. Horn is ‘feacher of the Pianoand Singing. 

The Fall Quarter will commence on Monday the 4th 
of September. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 


in the street of a great city, sheds a harmony | 
through the busy discord, and appeals to those | 
first sources of emotion which are associated 
Herein is the object and advantage of the Sun-| with the rememberavce of all that is young or | 
day Scool. It is a place, and, for young persons | Innocent. They present us with a portion of the | 
: tranquility we think we are laboring for, and the 
| desire of which is felias an earnest that we shal] 
may acquire this branch of important knowledge; | realize it somewhere, either in this world or the 
where we may obtain instruction if we need|next. Above all, they render us more cheerful | 
5 | for the performance of present duties; and the | 
smallest seed of this kind,dropped into the heart | 
of man, 1s worth more, and may terminate in| 
scriptures themselves, and by the assistance of | better fruits, than anybody but a great poet can 
our teachers, be thoroughly instructed in the) tell.’’ [Ibid. 


nature which God has given us, the duties which | 


aed on 7 tn ol bieet | award this Diplomato MORTON & WHITMAN, 
ine of the papers, has been made the subject) (4 splendid case uf Artificial Teeth, exhibited by 
of an official communication from Lieutenant | them at the Exhibition and Fai: of 1847. 


Maury to the Secretary of the Navy. The Grorce G. Situ, Pres. 

Lieutenant recommends that the National Ob- Henny N. Hooper, Vice. Pres. 

servatory at Washington be furnished with one. Joux Kuns, Sec.” 

He thus deseribes the invention and its value :— 
I have the honor of making known to you a 


collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought té make the book what the present | 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that pave not only different clergy- © 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of” 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published but four 
it is now used in forty-two of our Societies, and this fact 
en- | is considered sufficient to show the estimation in which 

pure spring | it is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
containing & | of comparison with other Collections. 

The following ate some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the é 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- @ 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 


preparation which is necessary to secure us hap- 
piness in that life which is to come. 


‘ alluded are, in a common vessel, if a fatal ship- 
wreck would be avoided. 

My young friends, there are three questions 

which every human heart at some timeor other, 


es. 


Ss, t 


yearns to huve answered,—and without an an- there is no other, at present like it, where we 
uy , 


swer to which, no human heart isever satisfied, 
or entirely at rest. 

What am 1? Whence came 1? and, Whith- 
eramI going! These thiee,—the knowledge 
of which, and their true answers inciude the el- 
ements of safety and happiness fur the present 
and foture life, of every human being. And 


Extract from the Report of the Mass. General Hospital. 
most important discovery in astronomy, which . “Dr. rung: he 1846, pi aac gg 

| known, that Ether would prevent pain in Surgica 
bas been mace by Dr. Locke, of Ohio, and of | Operations. He first established these facts by numer- 
asking authority from you to avail myself of it | ous operations on Teeth. eopos p30 dec9 
for the use cf this Observatory. 

‘The discovery consists in the invention of a 
“ magnetic clock,’’ by means of which, seconds 
| of time may be divided into hundreds with as 
| much accuracy and precision as the machinis , 





it in the evidences upon which our faith is foun- 
ded, and finally, where we may study the Holy | 








0.7. DAGUERREOTYPE FOR JAN. 27th, 
1849. This day published. 


ConTENTS. 


these three questions are only other words for 
those three propositions befme alluded to,—our 
nature—ovr dutiee—our final destination. These 
must be clearly and correctly understooc, it we 


he has seen fit to lay upon us; the penalties we 
shall incur by a disregard of them, and by the 


performance of which, and in no other way, we! 
may glide down the stream of life in safety, | 


ENTHUSIASTIC GREETINGS 


D 


UF 
POLEON. 


On the 24th of Dec. a grand review of the 


LOUIS NA-| 


with rale and compass, can subdivide an inch of 
space. Nor do its powcrs end here. They are 
such that the astronomer in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Boston, and in every other place which 
the magnetic telegraph reaches, may make his 


Fuss in a Book Club. 

Sketches taken during a Summer Ramble. 

The Elixir of Beauty. 

Vienna during the Late Insurrection. 

Memoir of Robert Blum. 

The Town, ‘Its Memorable Characters and 


ton. 


care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan29 


For further particulars, adiiress Mr and Mrs Mack, 


*,* For a list of places where this book fs in use 
see cover of the Christian Examiner. 


§G Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
octl4 





lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





STATIONERY. 


G. SIMPKINS, 124}Washnigton Street, corner 

« of Water st., has for sale at low prices, a general 
assortment of English, French and Amer‘can Station- 
ery, consisting of Cap, Letter and Note Paper; Tis- 
sue, Cartridge and Wrapping Paper; Envelopes; 
Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and Binders’ 
Board; Drawing and rims Pencils; Osborne’s 
Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel Pens, on 
cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue and Red 
Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; Ink- 
stands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum Books; 
Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; Visiting 
Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Stylographic 
Pencils; Portfolios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; 
‘Transparent, Porcelain and School Slates; Drawing 


” 
The Cholera. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
Shakepeare’s Fools, Jesters or Clowns. 
10. Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
Published twice a month at $3 00 a —_ by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 
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observations, and at the same moment cause this 
clock, here in Washington, to record the instant 
with wonderful precision. Thus, the astrono- 
mer in Boston observes the transit of a star as it 
fliis through the field of his instrument, and 
crosses the meridian of that place. Instead of 
looking at a clock before him, and noticing time 
in the usual way, be touches a key, and the 
clock here subdivides his seconds to the minutest 
fraction, and records the time with unerring ac- 
curacy. The astronomer in Washingtou waits 


would make a successful and happy voyage of | ©scape, if not from all its adverse winds and 
life. Jf we would escape shipwreck, and, in- 
stead of drifting down the currents of life at the 
mercy of what we call accidents and chance,— 


and which, sooner or later, are sure to batter 


i troops and Nationdl Guards took place at Paris ; 
and on this oceasion the President made his first | 
| public appearance. Atten o'clock the President | 
| left the Palais de Elysee, attended by the Min- 
| ister-at- War, aod followed by a namerous and 
| brilliant staff, amongst whom was General La-| 
|moriciere. Louis Napoleon wore the uniform | 
}of a general of the national guard with the core | 
don and star of the legiun of honor. A long | 
| white plume floated from his hat, which, how- | 
ever, he almost constantly held in his hand as he) f h . di and as it 
> ; : vay | returned the salutations fiom the armed force as | fF the star 10 cross 18 meridian ; an 
| May steer our course straight on iu the pathway) 011 2. fom the people. He looked well, not. | 40e8, Dr. Locke’s magnetic clock is again touch- 
of safety, without a fear of shipwreck or danger, | jj, . ed ; it diviées the seconds and records the time 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' NEwLy Srereotyrep Epitiox. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination, and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
Oue Hundred Hymns has been made. 
te eto a Loris bra 2 ype ee 

: : 
pages, a SERVICE BOO pes 
ties desiring to introduce 


conflicting currents which are designed for the 
discipline of our faculties and ultimate good,-— 
escape certainly from its dangers and its ship- 
wrecks, and insiead of drifting down the stream 
at random, sure almost to be lost, may sail forth 
with a fair wind, and our sails all set, and having 
a full knowledge of the quicksands, the whirl- 
| pools, and the fatal rocks which we are to avoid, 


jan27 
our ship to pieces.—-we must posssess ourselves 


of this knowledge,—and we must take it with 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for January, com- 
mencing a new vol., $3 00 a year. 
Knickerbocker for January, $5 00a year. 
Received at the Periodical Depot. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


K for the use of those Soci 
oduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be iss é 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this 
used or desired, corresponding in altwespects to the ont 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book aad 


us, as chart and compass,—as rudder and pi- 
Jot,— and then we may bope to guide our bark, 


through all the tempests which maj assail us, jan27 lis2os 
and al] the dangers which may threaten us, 





come from what quarier they may, into the port 
at Jast of peace and of Heaven. 

Now, where are we to obtain this knowledge? 
Not at our day schools; for at most, we can ob- 
tain there but a slight degree of knowledge on 
these important subjects. This is not at pres- 
ent their purpose. It is true indeed, as Edmund 
Stone the great mathematician once said. Teach 
a boy to read, and there 1s nothing whieh he 
may not afterwards learn. At the day school, 
we are taught to read,—and this is an instru- 
ment by which we may gain every other kind of 
hnowledge, and among others, that knowledge, 
which I have described, as so important. But 
of themselves, the knowledge of reading and 
arithmetic,—of grammar and geography,—of 
history and natural philosophy aod all the other 
branches taught at our day schools is not that 
knowledge of which Ihave spoken. The ac- 
quisition of those do not give us a knowledge 
either of onr natores, duties or destination. 
They are the instruments,—the means by which, 
those may be acquired,—but they do not give 
us that knowledge itself. If that knowledge is 
ever to be acquired,—it must be acquired at 
some other place or places than at our aay 
schools, as good as they are, and as indispen- 
sable and valuable as they are for other purpo- 
ses. 

In view of this great fact, the Sunday School 
undertakes to impart to those who attend it, a 
knowledge of those great principles to which I 
have now called your attention. For this pur- 
pose it opens to you the Sacred Scriptures,—the 
Bible,—because this is the only book, which 
contains any (rue.or certain account of our Na- 
tures—ot our Duties; and of our final Destina- 
tion. On this account, and for other reasons, 
we call it Divine, God alone understands our 
natares. God alone can teach us our duties, 
Gud alone knows our destination. In the Kible, 
be has revealed in great mercy, a knowledge of 
these things tous. In the Old Testament, we 


standing the coldness of the morning. 


| for the port and the bliss and the welcome of | Slight flakes of half melted snow began to fail 


| heaven. P. 








| MY MOTHER—A LESSON OF CONFESSION. 


| 1 was the youngest of nine children, and was | Concorde slowly and eteadily towards the Made 


eleven years old. 


Her 


My mother was sick. 


| physician thought she would hardly recover. || ational guards. He thea wrved to the right, 
| learved his opintowearly in the morning; [ was | and went in the saine manner along the boale- 
I went alone. I tried to| ¥4td, entered the Rue de la Paix, and proceeded 
l afterwards tried to be | the Place Vendome, where the fourth legion 
'gay, but my heart said, of “laughter, it is mad,’’ | ¥28 drawn up in double line parallel to the Place 


| agitated, then sad. 
pray, but couid not. 


|l went to school, morning and afternoon, bat | 
j could not learn my lessous, nor fix my mind on 
my books. 1 never spent a more unhappy day. 
I had the best of mothers. The thought of soon 
seeing her face no more, no doubt affected me, 
and under some circumstances would have mov- 
ed ne deeply. But this was fai from being my 
chief sorrow, I also dreaded another visit of death 
to our family. Once only had he been there, 
and that was asadtime. Yet I could brace my 
nerves to see even my mother die; at least I 
thought I could, Perhaps I was mistaken.— 
Nor had la iear concerning her eternal happi- 
ness. I had seen her walking with God ever 
since I could rememb2r. Il knew how tender 
was her conscience, how consistent was her life, 
how firm her faith. It never occurred to me 
that she would nothe saved. Yet] spenta 
day of anguish; my conscience and my heart 
were in fearful conflict. Do what I would, go 
where | might, 1 was miserable. Do you ask 
what troubled me? I answer, one thing alone: 
at least that one thing, like Aaron's rod, swal- 
lowed up all others. Conscience told me that | 
had often disobliged and disobeyed my good 
mother, and that if she should now die, I should 
go through life with a conscience accusing me 
with ingratitude toher. Yet 1 was too proud to 
ask her forgiveness. Conscience said, ‘‘you 
must ask her pardon.” My prond and stubborn 
heatt said, ‘1 will not doit.” Many pleas and 
excuses did I frame, suchas that | was quite 
young, and that I was-no worse than many oth- 
ers. Sometimes for a little while I felt satisfied 
with my excuses. I found considerable relief 
for perhaps half an hour, from the thought that 
I had not disobeyed her for some months past. 
But conscience returned to the charge with 1e- 
newed vigor and | saw nothing but self-reproach 
and misery before me thiough life, unless | hum- 
bled myself, and that speedily, Not a tear had 
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| 
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| 





about half-past ten o’cluck. He rode ata slow 
pace along the line, appeared to sit his horse 
well, and returned with grace and much dignity 
the acclamations with which his presence was 
greeted. He proceeded from the Place de Ja 


leine, preceded by a detachment of mounted 


ready to receive him. 

The acclamatiyn which greeted his presence 
on the Piace dela Concorde, the Rue de la 
Revulution (cidevant Rue Royale) and the Boule- 
vard, were certainly such a8 must have been 
gratifying in the extreme to him and his friends; 
but they were little in comparison with the burst 
of enthusiasm which hailed his appearance on 
the spot at the summit of which, the beautiful 
column, the Emperor Napoleon overlooks the 
vast extent of Paris, The cries of ‘Vive Napo- 
leon!” ‘Vive Louis Napoleon !’’ were deaf- 
ening; but when, at the moment he came in front 
of the statue and stopped—it was but for a sec- 
ond or two—reined up his horse for an instant, 
and gently and most graciously inclined his 
head before the hero, not aman, woman, or 
child of the vast crowd that thronged the place, 
but joined in that immense shout of “Vive Na- 
poleon!’’ The feeling was absolutely conta- 
gious, and you might have seen the tears start 
from the eyes of the old and rugged-looking 
men. As for the gentler sex—were their votes 
alone to settle the matter, it is doubtful what 
height of dignity or power the admired of the 
land might not aspire to. 

The President then proceeded to the gardens 
of the Tuileries, and to the Champ-Elysees, re- 
turning to the Place de Concorde, where the en- 
tire force slowly defiled before him. An old 
trumpeter of the Imperial Guard diessed in the 
full uniform of that corps, was enthusiastically 
cheered by the people. From the manner in 
which the armed force was stationed in the 
streets, squares and qoays, and the immense 
length of ground they occupied, it would be dif. 
ficult to give the exact number of those under 
arms. They could scarcely be under 100.000 
men; some fix them at 120,000, and others 
only from 85,000 to 90,000. With two or three 








exceptions, the cries were ‘‘Vive Napoleon!” 


for him with equal precision. The difference be- 
tween these two times is the longtitude of Buston 
from the meridian of Washington. 

The astronomers of New Orleans and St. 
Louis, and every other place within the reach 
of the magnetic wires, may wait for the same 
star; and as it comes to their meridian, they 
have but to touch a key, and straightway this 
central magnetic clock tells their longitude.— 
And thus this problem, which has vexed astron- 
omers ond navigators, and perplexed the world 
for ages, is reduced at once, by American in- 
genuity, to a form and method the most simple 
and accurate. While the process is so much 
simplified, the results are greatly refined. In 
one night the longitude may be determined with 
far more accuracy by means of the magnetic 
telegraph and clock, than it can by years of ob- 
servation according to any other method that 
has ever been tried. It is therefore, well enti- 
tled to be called a most important discovery: 
and it belongs to that class of achievements by 
which the most beautiful and enduring monu- 
ments are erected to national honor and great- 
ness. 

The following gives @ striking pictnre of the 
minute accuracy of the instrament in marking 
difference of longitude. 

“The probable error of longitude determined 
with Dr. Locke’s clock, is brought within such 
narrow limits that if, while the astronomer in 
St. Louis or elsewhere, were Operating with the 
magnetic clock here for his longitude, the ob- 
server in Washington were to move from one 
instrument to another in this building, the fact 
that he had moved would be made known at 
once, and whether he had moved to the east or 
west would be told by the clock, and appear in 
the resulting longitude. 





Ancrent Masonry iy Mississipri. In the 
southwestern part of Franklin county, Miss., 
there is a platform or floor of hew stone, neatly 
polished, some three feet under ground, Jt ig 
about 180 feet long, and 80 feet wide. It ex- 
tends due north and south, and its surface is 
perfectly level The masonry is said to be 
equal if not superior toany work of modern 
times. The land above it is cultivated, but 
thirty years ago it was covered with oak and 
pine trees, measuring from two to three feet in 
diameter. It is evidently of very remote anti- 


SSAYS AND SKETCHES, Essays and Sketch- 
es by Caroline W. Healey Dall, just published, by 
8. G. SIMPKINS, 134 Washington street. 

dec23 Bt 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING BOOK. A 

collection of Sacred Music, consisting of the most 
familiar Psalm and Hymn tunes for use in Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Families. Price 374 cts. A lib- 
eral discount to purchasers by the quantity. 
“This book is designed to facilitate Congregational 
Singing; to obviate the practical difficulties in the way 
of wholly dispensing with the -choir in our Churches, 
and depenuing entirely upon the congregation for that 
part of the worship. To this end, its compilers have 
selected from the thousand tunes furnished by our mod- 
ern collections, sizty-seven, which are universally 
known, or, at any rate, most universally sung. To 
these tunes, thus selected, Psalms and Duan have 
been adapted, such as are most general in their subject 
and application, the purpose being to have them all 
suited to any religious occasion.” 
Just published 

CHAS. 8: FRANCIS, & Co., New York, 
JOS. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 


Copies for examination will be furnished by the Pub 
lishers. uf nov25 





ACAULEY’S ENGLAND. JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., have received a fresh supply of 

The History of England from the accession of James 

II., by Thomas Babington Macauley, vol 1, pp. 632, 

8vo—price $2 00. 

For sale at 184 Washington, opposite School street. 
janl3 lis2os 





ENERAL PERIODICAL AGENCY. The sub- 

scribers have purchased of Messrs. Otis, Broad- 
ers & Co., their list of subscribers for the English and 
American Reviews and Magazines, and are prepared to 
furnish the leading Periodicals of the day at the lowest 
rates. Clubs and Societies supplied at a liberal dis- 
count from subscription prices. They have received, 
this day, the American Journal of Medical Science for 


January. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


jan20 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE, 





quity, a8 the Indians who reside in the neighbor- 


augl4- tf 


Books and Copy Books, Indelible Ink, &c. 
Letter, Note, and Memorandum Books. 


vo, and smaller sizes, in various styles of binding. 
dec2 tf 


Account Books; Legers; Journals; Day Books; 


Also, English and American Bibles, of quarto, octa- 


Suppe mentary Hymns, 

The additions have been made, with great care, by | 

- Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
viour, and are highly approved by those who have 

examined the sit ig 2 they ron tr jy 

It is believed that this a will meet the 





entire confidence the VEGETABLE PULMONA 
RY BALSAM is offered to the public as thes 
aud most a 
COUGHS, COLDS and CONSUMPTION, Asthma 
Pulmonary Affections and Diseases of the 


medicine. Those in want will find it a trul 
article. Be sure and get the VEGETABLE P 


counterfeits and imitations. Sold 
Country Merchants generally. Price 50 cents. 
nov25 o 8 


EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. With 


afest, best, 
remedy that can be found for 


Phthisic, Spitting of Blood, Whooping Cough, and all 


has been tested by the experience and observation of 
thousands for upwards of twenty years, is extensively 
used and recommended by eminent physicians in their 
regular practice, and has become a standard family 
i excellent 
ulmonary 
Balsam, signed Wm. Jon’n Cutler, as there are many 
Apothecaries and 


views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace 
H of high ¢haracter, written since it was first 
li » and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’ ‘8 Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mri 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Y 4 
- Gannett ;) 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray; é' 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Ret 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Charch of the Messiah, Ne# 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridgt 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton Dorchester, Mars 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Coclens, Lay 
ew a 
bent ke 


t 


> 


ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, 





EW BOOKS. Merry-Mount; 
Married Life; Beauties of Sacred Literature 


Notes, &c., by Channing; The Bigelow P 
cauley’s England; Dickens’ Ghost Story; 


of the World, by Prof. Nichol’s, plates; Gray’s 
ny, &c., &e., &e. 
Published and for sale 
JAMES MUNROE & CO.,, 
No. 184 Washington, opposite School street. 
jaol3 lis2o0s 


The Artist’s 


Plates; Holmes’s Poems; Lowell’s Poems; we 
: Ma- 

hittier’s 
Poems; Peabody’s Memoir and Discourses; Brazier’s 
Discourses; Emerson’s Essay’s, new edition; — 
ta- 


Large egy Medfield 
ford, Hi » Cohasset, shy, Andover, Dove 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ford, Gecenball 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lym" 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dv 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, O# 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥; 
Providence, , R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Save 
seh, —_ Mobile, Ala; Allton, Hl; St. Losis, Mo; 
isville, Ky; and other societies in New 

land and the ah | Western States. 

We respectfully Cler, or Church Co® 
mittees proposing a 


in their Hymn Books, # 
forming new Societies, to addresses 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with 
the new treatment of Bronchitis an 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wi 
so much success in the practice of thut celebrated Phy 


ician. 
Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston 
ener | Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 
unel K 


t success, 
other affec- 


No charge for consultations er advice. Medicines and 


forward us their 
ies shall be t them for examination. 
when copies shall bs owKS, PALMER & CO., 
o24 «tf Chambers 131 Washingon at. 








STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS; 
—AaLso— 


LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 





WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 


BOSTON. 





junel7 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Particular attention paid to the sale of Woot. 
ang Vbeeal advances made racic . 


No. 5 ATKixson St., Boston. 


James M. Coox, 
Oris 8. Savace, 
Joun M. P. Coox, 


era al 
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